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BEE SUPPLIES 


CPT 


‘Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


Money Saved ; 





Cincinnati, Ohio 

















The Simplicity Extraétor 
On Exhibit 


The A. I. Root Company 


873 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 

















“Nebraska 
Beekeepers 


You can get Root goods quickly. from 
these points: 


GRISWOLD SEED COMPANY, 
Lincoln. 


CARHART LUMBER COMPANY, 
Wayne. 


TURNER & SONS, 
Red Cloud. 


J. R. BUDLER, 
Hampton. 


ROSENBERG COMPANY, 
Lexington. 


R. W. WALLACE, 
Overton. 


THE CONSERVATORY, 
Oshkosh. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 
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Use Three-Ply Foundation for 
| Perfect Combs 


Three-Ply Foundation is the best non-sag foundation 
made. Beekeepers have been securing splendid results 
from it everywhere. In addition to all of its good quali- 
ties, please note that you get One—two—three—four— 
five—six—SEVEN sheets to the pound. It not only is bet- 
ter, but it goes farther. 

















ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN SINCE 1879. 





Send for our Catalog. 


u H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 North Cedar Street 


























Bee Supplies 


2 Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


Send for our 1926 Prices Before You Buy 


Send a Complete List of Your Needs and We 
Will Quote Special Prices 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave. Ozone Park, New York 
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The Finest W hitest Seétions | 
Sell Your Comb Honey Best 
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“Sold by the Millions” 


ho 
a 


If you are not already using Root ‘‘QUALITY’”’ Sections, 
you will profit by taking advantage of our special offer 
below. Send in your coupon at once. 0 














The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio, Box 50. 

Gentlemen: Please mail to me postpaid your $1.00 special 
package of 60 Root QUALITY White Sections of No. 1 grade 
‘enough for two supers) and seven sheets of thin super foundation. 


™m 
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‘ Honey Producers’ Report. 

Early in April we sent the following ques- 
tions to actual honey producers: 


1. Do you expect that any of last year’s honey 
will be carried over until new honey is 
ready for market! If so, about what per 
cent of the crop? 


At what price has honey been sold, if any, 
in large lots (specify if this was in carload 
or less than carload lots) in your locality 
during the past month? (a) Extracted hon- 
ey, per lb.? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 


What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 


4 What is the retail price to consumers in 





your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
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pails or other retail packages in terms of 5- 
lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section ? 

5. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word as 
rapid, fair, or slow. 

6. What is the per cent of winter and spring 
loss of colonies, if any, to date in your 
locality ? 

7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
the colonies at this time as compared with 
normal? Give answer in per cent. 

8. What is your estimate of the condition of 
the honey plants at this time as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 

9. How does the early honey flow, if any, thus 
far compare with normal? Give answer in 
per cent. 

The following answers to the 
tions were received: 


above ques- 





Un- Carload lots. Wholesale Retail. Move Win. Col. Plant Early 

State Reported by: sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Loss. Con. Con. Flow. 
Ala. a Bes as we Gee os — 7 oe we = * nee oe Son - 
Ala. J. C. Dickman... O.. <° se wees obs « ..Fair ..10.. 80.. 80.. 60 
Ark. I, Johnson hae .28.. ea os Bue Tee 
Ark. i. Oe WON. a<. = ee +. -* --20.. 80..100.. 
Cal. M. C. Richter....20.. 5 > .-Slow .. 6..100..110.. 90 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson..10.. én A oo 08. Be xe Bs BORk fa! 
Cal. L. L. Andrews...10.. .10% an ue » 00... oe wc Bes i... Os 
Cal. M. A. Saylor.... 5...08% 4.00.. .75..5.00.. .90.. .380..Fair ..10..100..100..100 
Col 3. W. Hopper.... 0 ae a: ee a SF 4..100..100..100 
Col. a. de Gass. 36... 3 + 15..FPair .. 2..100..100..100 
Conn. A. Latham . 0. 1.00. .6.50..1.25.. .35..Fair .. 4..100..100.. 
Genn. A. W. Yates..... es ae . 1.00. .7.50..1.30.. .40..Fair ..25.. 75..100.. 
Fla. GS @. Goek..... 0 O7%.. so Bes oe .-Rapid.. 5..110..110..125 
Fla ee = .80 .1.00.. .. Rapid... 5..100..100..150 
Ga. J. J. Wilder..... Rin ; ; - .-20.. 75.. 85.. 80 
Ill. C. F. Bender.... 0.. 4 is .5.50.. .30..Rapid..75.. 80.. —.. 60 
Ill. a. in Bieow.... O.. 20. .38.86.. ve wes Cae «ss a = 

Ind ’. C. Johnson... ice a is .-§.00..1.15.. .28..8low ..10..100..100.. 

Ind KE. S. Miller.....10.. a o 1.00. .4.80..1.35.. .36..Falr .. - 75.. 95.. 

la W. S. Pangburn..25.. 7 72 o O68... OB. eee ..88.. -- 

la. Ek. G. Brown - 0. 10. 75 .1.00. .25..Fair 20..100.. 80.. 

Ia. F. Coverdale ie .75 5 .83 .21..Fair 8.. 90.. 90.. 
Kan. J. A. Nininger... 0.. owe 5 .95 .25..Fair 7.. 65.. 70 

Ky. Be Gh. WBA «osu a. a ae i . és oe .. ww... e.. Bie B 
La. i. Ge Bec « « so) ee a — -1.00.. .. Fair .. 6..100..125..125 
Me. O. B. Griffin. .... S.. 1.00. .5.75. .1.25. 85..Slow .. .. 60.. 90.. 
Md, S. G. Crocker, Jr. 5.. ‘ ee fe 35..Fair .. 5..100..100.. 
Mich F. Markham .... ; a e. 80. .4.00..1.00.. .20..Slow ..25... 75.. 90.. 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett.... 5.. uf ee =F ..Slow 5 

Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.... 0.. a am es . .Slow 5 

Mo. J. M. Romberger.. 0.. a - ABO.  6.88..3.36: 30. .Slow . 
Net. J. H. Wagner....10.. .11.. i a 1.00 . .Slow .100 
Nev. E. G. Norton....2 _ on : . .Slow 

N.J. B. G@. Oarr...... . : . .Slow 
N.Y. G. B. Howe...... ae ~-4.00.. .88..Fair 

N.Y. O. J. Spahn..... 0. ae es 6.50. .1.25 36. .Fair 

N.Y. Adams & Myers. ‘ bi a _? s 25..Fair 

N = . W. Lesser.... “s ne .80..4.50..1.00. 25..Slow 

N.Y R. B. Willson.... - a ; . Slow 

N.C. C. 8. Baumgarncer. 0 1.00.. .-1.35.. .80..Fair 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt..... 0 os .-1.05..6.00..1.35.. .35..Slow 

Ohio J. F. Moore... 25.. — ‘ .80..4.50..1.10. 28..Slow 

Ohio. F. Leininger .. 0 10% ‘ 

Okis. J. Heueisen ..... 0.. ae “s --2.385.. .86..Fair 

Okla. C. F. Stiles...... 0 os - 00..5.00..1.15.. .82..Slow . 
Ore. H. A. Scullen....50 a -. 25..8.50.. .05.. .28..Slow .100 
Pa. C. H. Green... 10.. as -. 65..4.50.. 00.. .25..Pair 

Pa. D. C. Gilham....40.. 7 .-1.05. .6.70..1.40.. .38..PFair 

Pa H. Beaver vebe ~ 65.. 75 Fair : 
8.0. E. S. Prevost.... : bs < ia whe ‘i ..Fair .100 
8 D L. A. Syverud... 0 - 70..4.80.. .95.. .28..Fair 

Tenn. J. M. Buchanan.. «oh .35..Slow 

Teun. M. L. Walling... 0.. a co -1.85.. . -Fair 

Tex. H. B. Parks. . a . .90.. . . Slow . 
Tex. J. N. Mayes..... 0 ‘ 100 
Utah. N. E. Miller — .. Fair 

Utah. M. A. Gill... “we 50 60 Slow 75 
Wash. W. L. Cox hai cus ro : Fair -.100 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 0 65 75. . .Slow 100 
W.Va. T. K. Massie.... 0 os ‘4 95. 25..Slow 

Wie N. EK. France.. 7 .90..3.75. .1.08 25..Fair 

Wis E. Hassinger a co Jas 1.00 Slow .. 

Wis. H. F. Wilson.. 7.. .10% ..4.75. .1.00 28..Rapid.. 

Wyo. C. H. Ranney.... .63.. ‘ 
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The Smoker 


you ought to own 


HE most important invention in 
T beekeeping, as little can be accom 
plished without the Bee Smoker. 
The new Bingham Bee-Smoker is the 
most efficient and durable machine on 
the market. The standard for about 50 
years in this and many foreign coun- 
tries, and is the all-important tool of 
the most extensive honey producers of 

the world. 


Comes with metal legs, metal binding 
and turned edges. The four larger sizes 
have hinged covers. The fire grate is of 
very substantial material, with an 
abundance of draft holes, the 4-inch 
size having 381 holes, equal to an open- 
ing of 2-inch square. 


A valve in the bellows of the larger 
sizes makes the Smoker respond to the 
most delicate touch. 


The new Bingham comes in six sizes, 
including the Big Smoke, which is fur- 
nished both with and without shield. 
The larger sizes are best, as they hold 
more fuel, give more smoke, require fill- 
ing less often, and are especially recom- 
mended to those who work with their 
bees several hours at a time. 


Write for our complete catalog of bee 
supplies and accessories. Special circu 
lar of all sizes of Bingham Smokers 
free for the asking. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


238 Scribner Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


For sale by all G. B. Lewis Co. and Dadant 

& Sons agencies. They are also sold by many 

others in this and foreign countries. Insist 
on the best, the Bingham Smoker. 


“NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 














BIG SMOKE—wWith Shield. 
Fire Pot, 4x10. 


NEWBINGHAM iL 
BEE SMOKER 


PAT. 

















DOCTOR. 





LITTLE WONDER. 














Fire Pot, 3x5%. 









__________—___- 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


ARE EVERYWHERE 





SORE THAN 500 ‘DISTRIBUTORS 





are co-operating with the home office in bringing ‘‘ Root Quality Bee 
Supplies’’ within easy access of your apiary. If you do not know the 
name of your nearest dealer, just write to the distributor whose name 
} appears on the outside of your catalog. New dealers are being added 


all of the time. 


ROOT BIG BEE SUPPLY CENTERS 
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| Otto Schwill & Co., Mason Bee Supply Co., 

\ 10-12 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 

{| O. G. Rawson, A. I. Root Co. of St. Paul, 
\ 3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
{ M. H. Hunt & Son, J. M. Stewart & Co., 

510 North Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. Indiana, Pa. 

| C. H. W. Weber & Co., F. E. Burgess, 

: 2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 

4 : 

| The A. I. Root Company, Rawlings Implement Co., 

HI 873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
H 

‘| A. I. Root Company of Syracuse, F. Coombs & Son, 

HI 1631 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. Brattleboro, Vt. 

| The A. I. Root Company, F. D. Manchester, 

iH 121 Central Ave., Leonia, N. J. R. F. D. No. 2, Middlebury, Vt. 
N * 

Hi A. M. Moore, W. M. Baldwin, 

H 22Y, 8. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. 25 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio. 
‘| North Dakota Bee Supply Co., Wilson & Wilson, 
H Moorhead, Minn. 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
{| A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, The I. W. Scott Co., 

lt 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
" 
| A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, Schenetcady Bee Supply Co., 
| 7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. Schenectady, N. Y. 
‘| A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, Zack Davis Company, 

iH 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. Delaware, Ohio. 

| F. A. Martiny, A. W. Yates, 

; 2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 3 Chapman 8St., Hartford, Conn. 
| The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, The A. I. Root Company of Texas, 
H Council Bluffs, Iowa. San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. F. A. Young, 

: 235 N. Canal St., Delphos, Ohio. 

‘ ° ° 

3 The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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When you plan your . ° 
Foundation buying, ||| Wired--Plain--Surplus 


‘Dadant & Sone 







Famous Foundations 


consider wh 
means TOyou * : 
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EDITORIAL 


MAY, 1926 


OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 


experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ lf 


any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 








Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
| of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
| 1873. 
i 
CONGRESS has been literally flooded 
with letters and telegrams from _ bee- 
keepers protesting 
The ‘‘Corn against the Cole 
= Sugar’’ Bil) bill, which as orig- 


inally worded, would 
permit packers to add ‘‘corn sugar’’ to 
other food products without so declaring 
on the label. Evidently beekeepers re 
sponded well to our appeals and no doubt 
every member of Congress now knows 
that there is such a thing as a beekeeping 
industry. The ‘‘corn sugar’’ people 
stirred up a veritable hornet’s nest when 
they tried to slip through legislation 
that would endanger the beekeeping in- 
dustry, and no doubt honey has been 
more talked about in official cireles in 
Washington during the past few weeks 
than during the past 100 years put to 
gether. 

In addition to nearly 100,000 appeals 
sent out from the office of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture asking beekeepers to pro- 
test against this legislation, the editors, 
on discovering that such a bill was up 
for consideration, sent telegrams and 
letters to the editors of other bee jour 
nals, to the more prominent dealers in 
beekeepers’ supplies, to the officers of 
the American Honey Producers’ League, 
to the apiary inspectors of the various 
states, and to secretaries of beekeepers’ 
associations throughout the country. On 
receiving this information these various 
agencies began immediately sending out 
appeals to beekeepers on their mailing 
lists. In many cases they took the mat- 
ter up with school superintendents, clubs, 
and other agencies, thus enlisting the 
help of thousands who are not beekeep- 
ers. 


Fortunately, the opposition at the 
hearing at Washington on March 2 and 


3 brought about sufficient delay in the 


Committee so that the telegrams and let- 
ters of protest began pouring in before 
the bill was reported out of the Commit- 


tee. Mr. Cole attempted to counteract 
the influence of these letters and tele- 
grams by issuing a statement to mem- 
bers of Congress in which he proposed to 
modify the wording of his proposed 
amendment to the Pure Food Law in such 
a manner that honey would be protected 
from adulteration, and he tried to si- 
lence beekeepers by promising to add a 
clause specifically exempting honey from 
the list of foods in which ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
could be used without declaring it as 
such on the label. However, beekeepers 
were not deceived by this, and protests 
continued to pour in. 

Just as the last forms for this issue of 
Gleanings were ready for the press, in- 
formation was received to the effect that 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has_ reported the 
‘corn sugar’’ bill to the House in an 
entirely different form and so worded as 
to appear entirely innocent so far as en- 
dangering the Pure Food Law is con 
cerned. However, since the Senate had 
already passed a bill identical with the 
original Cole bill, it will now be neces- 
sary to submit the re-written bill to a 
Conference Committee of the House and 


Senate. There is great danger that 
the Conference Committee may see fit 


to change slightly the wording of 
the amendment proposed by the House 
Committee in such a manner as to give 
the ‘f‘corn sugar’’ manufacturers what 
they desire, or that this Committee might 


see fit to substitute the original Cum- 
mins bill, which is identical with the 
original Cole bill, and thus give the 


‘feorn sugar’’ manufacturers what they 
asked for in the beginning. 

To prevent such a thing beekeepers 
should again write to their congressmen 
and also to their two senators, pointing 
out the dangers of some slight modifica- 
tion of the ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill in confer- 
enee, and ask that they watch it closely 
to see that it is not changed one iota 
there. Furthermore, the senators and 
representatives should be requested to 
vote against the bill, if it is referred back 
to the House and the Senate from the 
Conference Committee, on the ground 
that such legislation is not needed and 
may be dangerous since in its original 
form it would endanger the Pure Food 
Law and it therefore has an unsavory 
reputation. This should be done at 
onee, since an attempt may be made to 
rush the bill through the conference com- 
mittee before beekeepers discover this 
new danger. Congress should now be 
bombarded with a second installment of 
letters greater than the first. 
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‘“‘THE Sterilization of American Foul 
Brood Combs’’ is the title of Circular 
° 284 by Dr. A. P. 

p=" New Bulletin Sturtevant. This 
_— for Beekeepers bulletin gives 
the results of Dr. 

Sturtevant’s research work with various 
solutions in disinfecting combs contain 
ing American foul brood. It adds great 
ly to our fund of information regarding 
the conditions under which diseased 
combs can be completely sterilized and 
explains under what conditions failures 
may be expected. The bulletin can no 
doubt be obtained free as long as the 
supply lasts by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ee: A as 


C. P. DADANT, venerable editor of the 
American Bee Journal, has finished his 
translation of 
Huber’s ‘‘ Nou 
velles Obser 
vations,’’ first 
published in 1792, and his translation has 
already been published by the American 
Bee Journal. Mr. Dadant undertook this 
work at the suggestion of several of his 
friends, in spite of the fact that he is 
now 75 years old. Being familiar with 
the French language (having been born 
in France) as well as with the bees 
themselves, Mr. Dadant is peculiarly fit- 
ted for the task of making an accurate 
translation of this great work on bees by 
Huber. The book is entitled ‘‘ Huber’s 
Observations on Bees,’’ and contains 230 
pages, together with 12 plates which are 
copied from the original. Mr. Dadant 
explains that he has made this complete 
translation largely because of the inac- 
curacies in other so-called ‘‘original’’ 
translations into English, and that he 
has greatly enjoyed the work of trans 
lating. 


New Translation 
of Huber’s Work 


o——s A o—————— 


APPARENTLY the use of beeswax by 
various manufacturers has increased rap- 
idly during the 
The Beeswax past few years. 
= -~=s« Situation This has already 
resulted in higher 
prices of this commodity and unless the 
manufacturers who are now using it find 
some substitute that costs less than bees- 
wax, the price will probably continue to 
increase. This brings up the question of 
how higher prices for beeswax may af 
fect the beekeeper. 
Most beekeepers look upon beeswax as 
a by-product of the apiary which does 
not greatly affect their season’s income. 
Some even look upon inereasing prices of 
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beeswax with apprehension since it 
means higher prices for comb foundation. 
However, the amount of beeswax used 
in comb foundation is small in compari- 
son with the amount used in other ways, 
so the industry should gain by higher 
prices for beeswax. The producer of ex- 
tracted honey is especially benefited, 
since he sells much more wax than he 
buys back in the form of comb founda 
tion. The producer of comb honey is 
the one who suffers when wax is high, 
since he usually uses more wax than he 
produces. 

This brings up the interesting ques 
tion of the possibility of producing bees- 
wax instead of honey in localities where 
an off-grade honey is produced. If the 
price continues to advance the time may 
be close at hand when this can be done 
profitably and thus relieve the honey 
nrarket of some of its surplus. The prob- 
lem of wax production has not received 
much attention, since heretofore the 
price of beeswax has been too low to 
make wax production profitable. Here 
is a problem for some interesting experi- 
mental work in ascertaining the condi- 
tions under which beeswax can be pro 
duced to best advantage. As it is, the 
producer of extracted honey can increase 
his production of wax by cutting deeper 
when uncapping, thus adding a little to 
his wax production, possibly without de- 
creasing the amount of honey produced 
in the shallower cells the next season. 

Whatever may happen to prices of 
beeswax, those who produce as much wax 
as they use in the form of comb founda 
tion need not worry about advanced 
prices since the difference, or the ‘‘make- 
up’’ price, for comb foundation would 
probably be no greater even if the price 
of beeswax were double that which it 
is now. 


———s A es» 


THE practice of burning colonies of bees 
infected with American foul brood in 


instead of 
Treating or Burning t r eating 
Dieased Colonies them is ap- 


parently 
growing in favor in some regions. In 
some states apiary inspectors either pro- 
hibit or discourage the use of the shak- 
ing treatment. These inspectors have 
learned from experience that many bee 
keepers are too careless in treating dis 
eased colonies to justify their recom 
mending the shaking treatment in all 
cases. In many cases the best service 
the inspector can render is that of quick 
ly destroying the colony and the equip 
ment, and thus remove a menace to the 
community. This is especially true if the 
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inspector can destroy the colonies him- 
self so that he will know it is properly 
done. In some eases this is the only safe 
thing for the inspector to do. 

On the other hand, a general substitu- 
tion of burning for carefully applied 
treatment of diseased colonies would re- 
sult in a serious loss to the industry. 
While burning good hives, frames, and 
combs would help the business of the 
manufacturer and dealer in supplies, it 
is rather rough on the owner of the dis- 
eased colonies, especially in these days 
when the entire equipment, including the 
combs, can be saved with the same de- 
gree of safety as when the bees, hives, 
and combs are burned. The danger in 
the treatment method is that it may not 
be properly done. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the burning method is not al- 
ways properly executed. In fact, those 
who are careless and sloppy in their 
methods can make just about as bad a 
mess by burning as by treating. The 
Editor, in several seasons of inspection 
work some years ago, had considerable 
experience in burning diseased colonies, 
having thus destroyed probably several 
hundred, and knows how difficult it is to 
burn hives containing considerable honey 
in such a manner that disease will not 
be spread by doing so. In other words, 
about the same degree of skill is often 
required in the case of burning as in the 
case of treating. One reason why burn- 
ing has in some cases given better re- 
sults than treating is because the inspec 
tor usually does the burning but does 
not do the treating. If the inspector 
were to either treat or burn as the owner 
directs, one method should be as safe as 
the other, and the beekeeper thus saved 
the expense of buying new equipment. 


es A a———_——" 


MANY letters are being received at this 
office in regard to the editorials which 
appeared in this 


Unfortunate journal last month 

== Publicity concerning the in 
jury to the honey 

market resulting from the increasing 


publicity on the brood diseases. Many 
suggestions are being offered as a rem- 
edy for the unfortunate situation. Some 
suggest that the bee journals should pub- 
lish no further articles on the subject of 
brood diseases, while others suggest that 
articles of explanation be sent to maga- 
zines and newspapers in order to correct 
the erroneous ideas which are now con- 
tributing to a depression of the honey 
market. 

In regard to the former suggestion, if 
the bee journals were to adopt the policy 
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of silence in regard to brood diseases, 
any new developments in the eradication 
of America foul brood would remain un- 
announced and therefore unknown to 
the vast majority of beekeepers. In ad- 
dition to this, beginners would not be 
informed as to brood diseases and would 
in many cases become a menace to the 


locality by harboring disease without 
knowing it. Beekeepers should have all 
the information that is available con- 


cerning the control and eradication of 
this scourge of the apiary. This is not 
what is causing the trouble. The public 
is not concerned in the beekepers’ prob- 
lems in production, but the public is con- 
cerned in the product when it is put on 
the market. The honey market has prob- 
ably been injured more by the recent dis- 
cussions concerning ‘‘certified honey’’ 
than by all the discussions that have ap- 
peared in the bee journals concerning 
the control and eradication of disease in 
the apiary. In some eases it is reported 
that beekeepers have actually used the 
term ‘‘certified honey’’ in their efforts 
to sell honey in competition with honey 
offered by others. Some have even gone 
so far as to tell grocers that most of the 
honey on the market is ‘‘diseased,’’ ‘but 
that their own production is absolutely 
free from disease. How any one can think 
that such sales arguments could help 
honey is beyond understanding. 


The other solution which has been of 
fered, that of trying to correct the er- 
roneous ideas concerning the brood dis 
sases by newspaper publicity, would, the 
Editor believes, be jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire. An explana- 
tion in this case could not help but 
make matters worse and result in a 
wider publicity of the original erroneous 
ideas. It is to be hoped that no such 
movement will be started anywhere. Of 
course, if a beekeper is asked if honey 
is ever dangerous for human consump- 
tion on account of brood diseases in bees 
he should answer the question promptly 
and correctly by saying that there is ab- 
solutely no danger of this kind; but this 
should not be done through newspapers 
or magazines, on account of the danger 
of making matters worse. 


The real remedy for this unfortunate 
situation is greater publicity on the vir- 
tues of honey. It will cost a plenty in 
advertising and in extra selling effort to 
overcome the damage already done by so 
much loose talk about ‘‘ certified honey,’’ 
and it may require several years to live 
it down, but this appears now to be 
about the only way it can be done. Honey 
has so many virtues as a wholesome food 
that there are plenty of talking points 
and sales arguments without resorting 
to the question of brood diseases. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE EXTRACTOR 


One of the best 
touches of nature 
which make all men 
kin that I have 
found in bee liter- 
ature is the story 
of the young lad who lived in Dolo, near 
Venice, Italy, sixty years ago. His fa 
ther, while robbing the bees, gave him 
in a basket some combs of honey which 
had not been capped. After eating his 
fill of the honey he idly whirled the bas 
ket about his head by its string, as any 
boy might do, then dropped it and went 
off to something else. His father, find 
ing the basket, discovered that some of 
the comb had been emptied by centri- 
fugal foree, and conceived the principle 
of the honey extractor. Whether the 
boy was scolded for messing up the bas- 
ket is not recorded; but his thoughtless 
act started a chain of investigation 
which three score years later produced 
machines capable of emptying honey 
from combs at a rate of hundreds of 
pounds per hour, and the end is not yet. 

Many mechanical and inventive bee- 
keepers have contributed to this evolu- 
tion of a useful machine. Space would 
not permit a detail of their efforts, but 
the stages are shown in picture in the 
volumes of Gleanings, and perhaps the 
editor will reproduce some of them here. 
The earliest types followed the pattern 
of the boy’s revolving basket, a con- 
tainer with one comb being whirled 
about an upright pivot. Two combs were 
usually extracted at once, however, by 
whirling the whole machine. The honey 
ran from a funnel in the center of the 
bottom and was caught by a basin set 
underneath. The next stage was almost 
the last change in this respect that has 
been made in extractors to this day. A 
reel to carry the combs was set in a tin 
can and geared with machinery attached 
to the can. The can supported the bear 
ings of the revolving reel, and most 
modern extractors still expect the honey 
receptacle to support the extracting ma 
ehinery. 


The Two-Frame Hand Extractor 

The first extractor I remember using 
was a small two-frame affair. The combs 
had to be lifted out and reversed by hand. 
The earlier types of this kind had the 
crank attached directly to the upper end 
of the axis of the basket, and the oper 
ator’s hand had to revolve at the high 
speed necessary to generate centrifugal 
force sufficient to extract the honey. We 
missed this link in the evolution and se- 
cured one with a geared crank which 
revolved in the same plane but gained 


By Morley Pettit 
Various Steps in the Development of 


Modern Machines having a Capacity of 
800 Pounds or More per Hour 


speed with less hand 
motion and a littl 
more power. It was 
necessary for the op 
erator (meaning me) 
to stand over the 
extractor and whirl the hand in a hori 
zontal position, bearing down on the 
crank to keep the gear from flying off, 
and bearing down on the extractor to 
keep it from flying about. It sang a song 
something like this, ‘‘rrrrrr-rrrrr-rrrr-rrr 
rr-r-r-P-¥-¥-¥-¥-T-F-F-F-F P-LTT-Trryr-Lrrrr-rrirrr, 
Swarrrm! Hurry! Bring a cage!’’ The 
sound, the heat, the effort, not really 
strenuous, the frequent interruptions for 
capturing great swarms in the act of ab 
sconding, the old home associations, the 
grateful shade of the spreading butter- 
nut tree beside the honey-house door— 
these fond recollections all come surging 
back at thought of the little old two- 
frame extractor as though it were yes- 
terday, instead of—a few years ago! 

Reversing extractors were a great im- 
provement. The individual comb baskets 
were hinged to uprights and swung from 
one side to the other. At first they were 
attached at the bottom by chains, then 
positive reversing devices were applied, 
some at the top and some at the bottom. 
They were finally perfected so that to 
merely stop the reel and start it revolv- 
ing in the opposite direction would -re 
verse the combs, or if the combs were 
held in a certain position when starting 
it was only necessary to apply the brake 
to the reel and nearly stop it when the 
combs would fly over into reverse posi- 
tion as the reel speeded up again with 
the release of brake and re-application of 
power. 

Early Power Extractors 

Next after reversing extractors came 
the use of power. I well remember when 
Denis Nolan told us at the Toronto con- 
vention of using an engine to run his ex- 
tractor, and H. G. Sibbald corroborated 
by saying that he saw him trundle the 
little thing on a wheelbarrow. Small 
gasoline engines were still novel then. 
We all wondered and were much inter- 
ested, and I studied a great deal on the 
practicability of using a very light type 
of engine which was being sold for the 
purpose of motorizing an ordinary bi- 
eyele. Mr. Sibbald also told us about 
the same time how he utilized an auto- 
mobile in going to his out-apiaries. We 
asked him if it did not cost more than a 
horse and he replied, ‘‘ Yes, and it is 
more than a_horse.’’ When further 
pressed for cost of upkeep he replied 
that there are some things it was better 
not to know, and we have all found this 
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sentiment applies more or less to the use 
of automobiles, although no one would 
now wish to return to the old horse. In 
fact, we count the originator of small 
cars aS one of the great benefactors of 
the race in general and of beekeepers in 
particular, and would revise the stand- 
ard list of tools in a beginner’s outfit to 
read, ‘‘A smoker, a veil, a hive-tool, and 
a light car.’’ 

This may appear to be getting away 








Abbot’s single comb extractor. The honey on 

leaving the comb passed through the screen 

into the vessel. The apparatus was then turned 

over and the honey poured out from the open 
ing at n. (After Cheshire.) 


from the subject of honey extractors, 
but it is not. As the light car made out- 
apiaries possible, so the light truck first 
delivered us from the bondage of hiring 
teams for heavy moving and then open- 
ed our eyes to the possibilities of the 
central plant. This gets us back to ex 
tractors. Before the advent of moderate- 
priced trucks we had to include a vacant 
house among the qualifications of an 
apiary site, or else build one. The ma- 
chinery had to be light for carting about. 
Much of the comfort and economy of 
good equipment was sacrificed to the 
need for something easily torn up and 
set up, and carried in a light wagon or 
trailer or box of an old converted ear. 
Trucks there were, but the vast major- 
ity of us found them out of reach in 
price. Then the word came that Ford 
was going to make a ton truck to sell for 
little more than a touring ear. It hardly 
seemed credible, but it proved true, and 
the truck came; and, while it was still a 
Ford, it was a truck. It motorized bee- 
keeping as never before, and delivered 
us from dirty, dingy little houses where 
we had no conveniences and couldn’t 
keep the bees out, and it made possible 
a nice comfortable central plant with 
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plenty of light, electricity, running wa- 
ter, clean cement floors, and permanent- 
ly installed machinery. 

With improved methods and conveni- 
ences came improved machinery. The 
old rattling, roaring cast gears had to 
give way to machined gears and then 
the even more silent friction drive. 
Stopping the reel to reverse was too ex- 
pensive, and two different machines for 
reversing the combs at full speed were 
brought out. Both turned the comb on 
a middle pivot instead of by the side 
hinge, securing a smooth action while 
running at high speed. In one of these 
there was a radical change in that all 
machinery and bearings were removed 
from above to a position below the 
combs, relieving the honey receptacle of 
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The Raynor extractor. Note that the crank is 

attached directly to the reel instead of having 

gears. This required rapid turning of the 

crank in order to attain sufficient speed of the 
reel. (After Cheshire.) 


the duty which had always been imposed 
upon it of supporting the machinery as 
well as catching the flying honey. Mr. 
Livingston, of Georgia, ‘*the Dr. Miller 
of the South,’’ built himself an extractor 
which very ingeniously developed the 
principle of reversing all combs while 
running at high speed, and from this 
idea was perfected an extractor which 
is without doubt the last word in a re- 
versing machine. 
Extracting Both Sides of Combs at Once 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, and I 
can’t believe that I am in this, the last 
word has surely been said in any kind of 
reversing extractor for power, because 
the latest machines which extract both 
sides vf all combs at one and the same 
time have made all power reversing ma- 
chines about as obsolete as box hives 
and straw skeps. 

Two or three years ago word came of 
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extractors which required no reversing— 
an invention of one of our own Ontario 
boys, and a French machine. The combs 
were said to revolve with their planes 
in line with the centrifugal force so that 
cells on both sides were extracted simul- 
taneously This did not seem practical 
to me and I said so plainly. A circular 
showing the French machine came to 
my desk, and on May 31, 1924, I wrote 
as follows to a personal correspondent: 

**It would be wonderful if this ma- 
chine did what is claimed for it. But 
how can it? With thin or hot honey it 
might take out a fair amount; but with 
good thick honey at room temperature as 





The Peabody extractor. Instead of having a 

reel arranged to revolve within the can as in 

the usual extractor construction, the entire can 

was revolved in this machine. The outlet for 

the honey is through the spindle at the bottom. 

(From an early issue of The American Bee 
Journal.) 


we extract it, I do not believe half the 
honey would be thrown out.’’ 

I am delighted to say that I have had 
to retract every word of that. After ex- 
tracting more than a hundred thousand 
pounds of honey without reversing a 
single comb, I would no more think of 
going back to a reversing extractor than 
[I would adopt box hives in preference 
to modern equipment in the apiary. 
Advantages of New Type of Extractor 

Here are some of the advantages of a 
bilateral extractor as I have found them. 
The machine is stripped of all reversing 
mechanism. While reducing the cost of 
manufacture a great deal, it does not re- 
duce it so much as one might expect, for 
greater strength is required to carry five 
to ten times as many combs in one load; 
but it removes after-trouble of this 
gearing getting out of order. It saves 
time enormously. Let us consider. With 
eight combs in the largest reversing ma- 
chine only half of each comb is being 
extracted at a time. We fill the extractor, 
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start it and extract the four, reverse and 
extract the other four, stop it, empty 
and refill. After this process has been 
repeated ten times, eighty combs will 
have been extracted. With a machine 
taking eighty combs at a load we fill the 
extractor once and spend the time un- 
capping until eighty more are ready, 
then stop, remove empties, refill with 
full combs, and throw in gear, to start 
again. With an extractor having 45 
combs’ capacity the difference in time is 
not quite so marked. When whirling the 
combs edgewise to extract, it naturally 
takes longer to extract an individual 
comb than by the old way; but the 45- 
comb extractor is the same size as an 
eight-comb reversing machine, and _ its 
daily capacity is about double the eight 
frame reverser. 

This introduces the third advantage I 
wish to mention. With my long straight 
uncapping knives two men will uneap and 
extract about as much honey with one 
45-frame extractor as three men former- 
ly did with two eight-frame full speed 
reversing extractors. Fourth, it does not 
matter how cold and thick the honey is 
—it will be extraeted clean from the 
combs by either of these new-style ex 
tractors. Honey which has granulated 
in the combs will have every drop of 
liquid extracted from it and a fair share 
of the grains will be thrown out as well. 
If these combs are fairly well fastened 
to the frames they are not broken out. 
Of course, it saves time to have the 
honey warm, but time under the ceutri- 
fugal force of a bilateral machine will 
take it all out, so there need be no more 
worry about being caught by cold 
weather with late extracting. Just set 
it so it will gain speed slowly and ex- 
tract the bulk of the honey before high 
speed is attained, then let it run a few 
minutes longer at high speed, about 325 
r. p. m., and the combs are well cleaned. 


When I first started using a 45-frame 
extractor I broke a lot of combs. Finally 
it developed that only one style of frames 
was breaking combs. We had a lot of 
old-style Langstroth frames with very 
narrow top-bars mixed in with others, 
and these were the ones that broke every 
time. This led to setting the narrow 
frames more earefully so the force came 
directly in the plane of the comb, and 
the breaking stopped. They had so much 
room to turn in the bottom guides that 
the pressure came sidewise and broke 
them out. 

I wonder what the next improvement 
will be. I reckon it will be an amend 
ment to the constitution compelling every 
good American to eat a little honey at 
least once a day. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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THE FOOD-CHAMBER 


In the human 
family good and 
ample food is abso- 
lutely essential and 
plays a very impor- 
tant part in the 
prosperity of the race. Every well-regu 
lated home has a pantry, kept well re- 
plenished and easily accessible to the 
members of the household. 

Good and ample food is likewise essen 
tial to the prosperity of honeybees. A 
colony of wild bees in its natural envir 
onment, as, for example, in the hollow 
of a tree, gathers an abundant supply of 
honey and pollen during the active nec- 
tar-secreting season, to be used for fall, 
winter, and spring until nectar is again 
available the following year. The space 
in the hollow tree is usually large enough 
for brood-rearing and for storage of an 
abundant supply of honey. Man has do- 
mesticated and commercialized the activ 
ities of the honeybees and in doing so 
has changed their habitat from hollow 
trees to modern movable-frame sectional 
hives in order to facilitate their han- 
dling. 

There is always the temptation among 
beekeepers to rob colonies at the close 
of the main honey flow of their rightful 
heritage, namely, the amount of honey 
necessary for the prosperity of each col 
ony until abundant nectar is again avail- 
able the following year. The beekeeper 
who yields to this temptation and fails 
to supply the consequent food deficiency 
either in sugar syrup or combs of sealed 
honey later, either loses his bees from 
starvation during the winter and early 
spring or has some poverty-stricken colo- 


By M. J. Deyell 
Manager of The A. I. Root Co.’s Apiaries. ly exist and build 
An Outline of Season’s Management 
When This Labor-Saving Device oy 
. for it. This bee- 

is Used 


nies that may mere- 


up on the main hon- 
ey flow instead of 


keeper fails to ob- 
tain any surplus honey. The wise bee- 
keeper is beginning to see the light. He 
realizes that the solution to the food 
prohiem is what is quite commonly called 
‘the food-chamber.’’ This in a beehive 
corresponds to the pantry in a human 
domicile. 

Does the use of the food-chamber in 
apiary management make _ beekeeping 
more profitable? In answering this it will 
be well first to define two terms, ‘‘the 
food-chamber’’ and ‘‘ profitable beekeep- 
ing.’’ For the lack of a better definition, 
let us say that a food-chamber, whether 
it be a shallow extracting super, a stand- 
ard deep super, or a Jumbo super, should 
consist of combs completely filled with 
early-gathered capped honey, the eream 
of the crop. 

Profitable beekeeping, as applied to 
the production of honey, means producing 
and marketing the masimum erop of hon- 
ey at the minimum of expense. Note the 
four important words in the definition. 
While the food-chamber may not have 
direct bearing on the word ‘‘market- 
ing,’’ it certainly does have a very direct 
bearing on the words ‘‘ producing,’’ max- 
imum’’ and ‘fminimum.’’ 

Keeping in mind these three important 
words while we attempt to ascertain the 
possible value of the food-chamber, let 
us review in outline its use in apiary 
management throughout the beekeeping 
year, which logically starts about Aug.. 1. 
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One of the A. I. Root Company's apiaries as it appeared in April. Each colony is supplied with 
a food-chamber, which during the winter and spring is protected with a packed rim. 
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Fall and Winter Management with Food- 
Chamber 

In white clover and alsike clover re- 
gions, where surplus white honey is re- 
moved during late July or early August 
and where there is practically a dearth 
of nectar for a few weeks following the 
major honey flow, the queen-excluder 
should be left on below the food-chamber 
to prevent the possibility of the queen 
leaving the brood-nest proper and estab- 
lishing herself in the food-chamber. Dur- 
ing a possible dearth of nectar the bees 
may uncap some of the sealed honey in 
the food-chamber and carry it down into 
the brood-chamber through the queen- 
excluder. As a rule, however, not much 
of the white honey in the food-chamber 
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The food-chamber, whether it be a shallow or 
deep super, should be completely filled with 
sealed honey early in the season. 


will be used. Strong colonies are likely 
to get enough nectar from day to day to 
keep them supplied. The presence of the 
food-chamber in the early fall is, then, 
insurance against starvation during a 
possible dearth following the main honey 
flow and also has a tendency to keep the 
queen, laying normally for that season. 

In regions where there is a fall honey 
flow of goldenrod and buckwheat the 
food-chamber should be raised up and an- 
other super put on under it, directly 
above the queen-excluder. This new su- 
per makes room for the incoming nectar 
and the queen can occupy most of the 
comb in the brood-nest for egg-laying, 
which will produce a populous colony of 
bees to go into winter quarters. 

When the super or supers containing 
fall honey are removed (this should be 
done before the weather gets too cold), 
the food-chamber is then let down on 
the brood-chamber, the queen-excluder 
being removed. By doing this before 
the weather gets too cold, the bees have 
a chance to propolize all the crevices in 
the hive bodies that may occur between 
the food-chamber and the brood-chamber, 
and the inner cover is also thoroughly 
propolized to prevent escape of colony 
heat. In sweet clover localities, where 
the main honey flow continues later into 
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the fall, the food-chamber should be 
placed on the brood-chamber with the 
queen-excluder removed at the time of 
removing the last supers. 

When the food-chamber is jammed 
full of honey, as it should be, the colony 
will be obliged to cluster in the brood- 
nest on the combs from which the last 
young bees have emerged. As a mat 
ter of fact, a populous colony of bees 
forming a large winter cluster will occu 
py the upper portion of the center combs 
in the brood-nest, and will extend up 
into the lower portion of the center 
combs of the food-chamber. As the win- 
ter progresses the cluster will gradually 
move upward as the honey is slowly con 
sumed. When the eluster is thus sur 
rounded by honey at the sides and top 
there is no danger of starvation during 
the winter. 


It may sometimes be necessary to feed 


bees thick sugar syrup late in the fall 
even when the food-chamber is used. 


Due to the differenee in seasons and lo 
calities, each beekeeper should study his 
own locality and keep close tab on what 





The photograph from which this illustration 

was made was taken at Medina early in April 

when the outside temperature was at or below 

freezing. In spite of the long cold winter these 

colonies came through with great strength as 
shown here. 


is happening within the hives. Sugar 
syrup should be fed to supply any de 
ficiency in stores in case bees have used 
much of the honey from the food-cham 
ber. Also it may be necessary to feed 
thick sugar syrup after the cessation of 
brood-rearing to correct the poor quality 
of stores, due possibly to honeydew or 
late-gathered off-quality honey. Beekeep- 
ers in northern latitudes where bees 
have few if any opportunities for winter 
cleansing flights should be especially 
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eareful regarding the quality of stores, 
and a ten-pound pail of thick sugar syr 
up, given to each colony so late that it 
will be stored below the honey stores, 
may be necessary. 


A colony of bees wintered in a two 
story hive requires more packing than 
a colony wintered in a one-story hive, 
because there is more space in a two- 
story hive to keep warm. However, a 
colony that has occupied a two-story hive 
during the late summer and fall is likely 
to be more populous in bees than a col 
ony that has oceupied a one-story hive, 
therefore the larger colony is_ better 
able to accommodate itself to the two 
story hive. In this connection it should 
be said that it is not wise to reserve 
food-chambers of honey to put on colo 
nies that are not up to par in strength. 
Such colonies should be doubled up or 
fed thick sugar syrup after being re- 
duced to the number of combs they can 
comfortably cover. 

Food-Chamber Tremendous Labor-Saver 

In the fall of 1922 we fed 2000 ten- 
pound pails of thick sugar syrup to our 
bees in the vicinity of Medina. This 
was before these colonies had been 
equipped with food-chambers. This feed- 
ing entailed considerable labor and ex- 
pense, such as cost of sugar, labor of 
making the syrup, hauling it to out- 
apiaries, gathering up feeders, and pack- 
ing colonies after being fed. Further- 
more, late feeding is likely to reduce the 
vitality of bees slightly. Since these 
colonies have been provided with food- 
chambers, practically all this unnecessary 
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expense and labor is eliminated. In our 
aplaries we use what we eall ‘‘ packed 
rims’’ that enclose the food-chambers 
and fit down on the water-tables of the 
double-walled hives. These rims are eas- 
ily put in place and removed. The labor 
connected with the preparation of colo- 
nies for winter quarters is reduced to 
the minimum—in fact, there is practi- 
cally nothing to do after surplus honey is 
removed, except to put on packed rims 
and see that hive entrances are reduced 
to proper dimensions. 
Spring Management with Food-Chambers 
With the use of the food-chamber, 
spring management surely is simplified. 
Assuming that each colony has a good 
young prolific queen introduced the pre- 
vious July or August, there are only 
three requirements for bees during the 
spring months preceding the major hon- 
ey flow: An ample amount of stores, am- 
ple comb space for incoming nectar and 
for egg-laying, and protection from early 
chilly spring weather. The food-chamber 
supplies the two main requirements, am- 
ple stores and ample comb space. The 
food-chamber acts as an automatic feed- 
er. When the queen has occupied prac- 
tically all of the comb space in the 
brood-nest proper, and as the honey in 
the food-chamber is consumed, more e¢ells 
are available for the queen and thus she 
extends her brood-rearing into the empty 
cells in the food-chamber. In localities 
where there is a heavy spring honey flow 
from fruit bloom and dandelions, it may 
be necessary to put an additional deep 
super of combs, preferably dark, on each 
colony to give more comb space and thus 
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lessen overcrowding and the danger of 
swarming. 

In the majority of localities there is 
practically a dearth of nectar for a week 
or ten days following the fruit bloom 
and dandelion honey flow and preceding 
the major honey flow. This is one of 
the most critical periods of the year for 
bees. Queens in colonies with insufficient 
stores slacken in their egg-laying long 
before the stores get down to the van- 
ishing-point. Authorities say there 
should never be less than 15 pounds, or 
the equivalent of three standard combs 
of honey, in each hive at any time dur- 
ing the spring months. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a super-abundance of stores, 
especially at this critical time. Should 
egg-laying be curtailed the working 
force will be reduced during the honey 
flow when the maximum amount of bees 
is needed. 

Management During the Honey Flow 

When the main honey flow starts we 
simply put the queen below an excluder, 
raise the food-chamber up, and put on 
more supers as needed, keeping the food- 
chamber on top of the pile if well filled. 

In the production of comb honey, the 
food-chamber should be removed and 
stored temporarily over a weaker colony 
at the time of giving the first comb- 
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honey super or a day or so later. The 
food-chamber is returned to the brood 
chamber at the close of the honey flow 
after the comb-honey supers are removed. 

Recently in one of the bee journals 
there appeared words to this effect: 
**Whenever a beekeeper decides to re- 
serve a full-depth super completely filled 
with well-ripened honey for each colony 
going into winter quarters, a new bee- 
keeper is born.’’ Anyone who doubts 
the truth of this statement should give 
the food-chamber method of feeding a 
thorough trial and be convinced of its 
merits. Undoubtedly more bees die from 
starvation than from any other cause, 
including foul brood. Furthermore, a 
large percentage of beekeepers fail to 
secure the maximum crop because their 
bees have insufficient food for maximum 
brood-rearing prior to the major honey 
flow. 

During these days of comparatively 
low honey prices and keen competition, 
when honey is clamoring for its rightful 
first place among the sweets. the bee- 
keeping industry, in order to be made 
profitable, must be shorn of all non-es- 
sentials in apiary management. ‘The use 
of the food-chamber is without a doubt 
the biggest contributing factor in accom- 
plishing this. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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HONEYBEES AS POLLINATORS 


The behavior of 
insects in visiting 
flowers has long 
been a_ favorite 
subject for investi- 
gation among nat- 
uralists. In the development of the 
elaborate inter-relationships which exist 
between insects and flowers, insects have 
developed certain valuable habits of 
work which have increased many fold 
their value in the cross-pollination of 
flowers. A brief review of some of the 
work reported in this interesting field 
ean include only the work done with 
honeybees. Among other insects ob- 
served for constancy are the bumblebees, 
certain solitary bees, Megachilidae, but- 
terflies, and Diptera. 

Bees Exert Selective Action Upon Plants 

Even as early as the fourth century 
before Christ, Aristotle, the Greek phi- 
losopher, observed that ‘‘On each trip the 
bee does not fly from one flower to a 
flower of another species, but it goes, for 
example, from violet to violet, without 
touching any other flower before return- 
ing to the hive.’’ 

During the latter part of the nine- 


By Everett Oertel 


The Constancy of Their Work in Visit- 
ing Flowers of the Same Species 


teenth century, 
Chas. Darwin claim 
ed that insects are 
responsible for the 
gay color of flowers. 
He believed that, 
when insects go to flowers for nectar or 
pollen, or both, they do not visit all spe- 
cies of flowers indiscriminately, but that 
they select those which best suit their 
purposes. If they are searching for nec- 
tar, they choose flowers which give the 
most nectar in the easiest way. If they 
are seeking pollen, the flowers which 
provide an abundance are visited most 
frequently. 


For many years G. W. Bulman, an 
English observer, conducted investiga- 
tions on the visits of insects to various 
flowers in an effort to overthrow Dar- 
win’s theory that insects exercise select 
ive action in their visits to flowers. 
From the large number of observations 
which he made, it is possible to select 
only a few examples relating to the hon- 
eybee. In a patch of mingled blue and 
white canterbury-bells, he observed thir- 
teen honeybees at work. Of these, ten 
went first to white flowers, and of these 
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ten a few continued to work on white 
flowers only. The rest worked on blue 
flowers and white ones indiscriminately. 
Three went first to blue flowers, one con- 
sistently worked only upon blue, and the 
other two passed from blue to white. He 
also observed honeybees working on va- 
riously colored garden hyacinths with 
no regard to color. On another occasion 
he saw honeybees fly from: (1) lavender 
to lavender, (2) lavender to geranium 
to hedge nettle, and from (3) lavender 
to snapdragon to hedge nettle. The above 
show a certain degree of constancy, but 
the work was done in a garden where 
there were numerous varieties of flowers 
for the bees to visit. 

In striking constrast to the above rec- 
ord we have the work done by Robert 
Miller Christy in 1883. His observa- 
tions show that honeybees are practic- 
ally perfect in the constancy of their 
work. Here again only a few cases may 
be cited. Eight bees visited 258 yellow 
flowers without changing either species 
or color. One bee made 117 consecutive 
visits to one species with yellow blos 
soms, rejecting yellow blossoms of other 
species. Unfortunately, he does not 
give the names of the species of flowers 
on which he made these observations. 

F. W. Headly maintains that honey- 
bees are remarkably constant and ex- 
plains their action on the theory that a 
bee working upon the same species of 
flower is able to load up with nectar or 
pollen more rapidly than if it visited a 
variety, because it becomes acquainted 
with the floral structure and. learns how 
to obtain a load with ease and rapidity 

Another English investigator, Ord, re- 
ports that bees are constant when work- 
ing upon willow and linden trees and 
heather blossoms, but in a garden where 
there are many species of flowers they 
are unable to remain constant. 

A careful piece of work was done by 
the celebrated Belgian observer, Plateau, 
in 1901, who worked only in gardens 
where the bees could visit a variety of 
fiowers. He reports a few examples of 
inconstancy, but the majority of the 
honeybees observed were constant. He 
advances the theory that when a honey- 
bee is unable to obtain a full load from 
one species of flower it will go to an- 
other species. He believes the _ bee 
avoids unnecessary travel in getting a 
full load before returning to the hive. 

Meehan, an American, observed hon- 
eybees at work collecting pollen from a 
patch of chickweed. Within this patch 
there grew a clump of flowering Whitlow 
grass having flowers of much the same 
size and color as the chickweed. He did 
not see any bees working upon the Whit 
low grass. 
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Bonnier’s Work on Division of Labor 

A careful piece of work conducted by 
the French botanist and beekeeper, Bon- 
nier, is one of the best reported. This 
experiment shows a remarkable division 
of labor within the hive and it also 
shows the constancy of the honeybee in 
its gathering. Bonnier divides’ the 
workers into scouts or searchers and col- 
lectors. The scouts try to locate sources 
of nectar and after a successful search- 
ing trip, they return to the hive and, by 
some means still mysterious, take out 
collectors to the supply. The scouts may 
change to collectors and the collectors 
may, in turn, become scouts. The col- 
lectors are divided into nectar-collectors, 
pollen-collectors, water-collectors, and 
propolis-collectors. By marking bees 
with different colors, Bonnier demon- 
strated that honeybees which he ob- 
served were entirely constant to their 
special tasks. 

He chose some branches of flowering 
matrimony vine which were being visit- 
ed by honeybees, and placed under these 
branches jars containing water. On the 
first day of the experiment, water was 
not taken from the newly placed jars, 
but it was taken from water jars which 
had been in the yard for some time. The 
next day searchers found the new supply 
of water. From then on a certain num- 
ber of water-collectors, which were 
marked white, took water from the 
newly placed jars. None of those mark- 
ed white were seen working upon the 
flowers even though the latter were 
hanging over the water. 

Bonnier then placed some branches of 
the flowering matrimony vine in water. 
In a few minutes a honeybee visited them 
and was marked. This marked bee soon 
brought back two more bees that were 
then differently marked. One collected 
only pollen; the other two only nectar. 
These three bees continued their visits 
to the branches the next day, the same 
one collecting pollen as before and the 
other two collecting only nectar. Occa- 
sionally unmarked bees appeared, but 
after observing the marked bees at work 
they flew away. 

The third day twice the number of 
flowering branches were placed in jars 
in place of those previously used. In a 
short time the three marked workers ap 
peared, soon followed by four new ones 
which were differently marked by Bon- 
nier. Three of the new ones gathered 
only nectar and one only pollen. The 
number of branches had been approri- 
mately doubled and the number of col- 
lectors was also about doubled. The 
fourth day the seven marked bees con- 
tinued their visits. When Bonnier tried 
to tempt a pollen-collector to take hon- 
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ey, the bee flew away from the honey 
without touching it, and when he tried to 
tempt a nectar-collector to take pollen, the 
bee refused it and flew to another flower. 

To test his results on a larger scale, 
Bonnier marked all the bees visiting a 
five-meter strip of blooming buckwheat. 
The next day only the marked bees were 
seen collecting from that section. He 
concluded that every bee has its own 
space of work. 
Importance of Constancy to Horticulture 

and Agriculture 

These several series of observations 
have been given to show some of .the 
variations which one may encounter in 
carrying out such work. Observations 
regarding the constancy of work of the 
honeybee may easily be made by bee- 
keepers. From the information at hand, 
we may conclude that the honeybee is 
not absolutely constant, but sometimes 
goes from one species of flower to an- 
other. When working in a garden the 
bee may make several changes on one 
trip, but when working on cultivated 
crops which cover large areas, their vis- 
its are constant to a degree which com- 
mands our respect. They work with an 
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almost absolute constancy on_ those 
fruits and farm crops for which we de- 
pend on the bees’ services as cross-pol- 
linators. With the remarkable constancy 
which they do manifest in their work, 
they serve as a most valuable adjunct 
and ally to the fruit-grower and farmer. 

This remarkable pecularity, arising 
from whatever cause it may and by what- 
ever process of development, makes the 
honeybee far more valuable to the fruit- 
grower than even to their owner, the 
beekeeper. Many instances of the value 
of honeybees as instruments of cross 
pollination have been cited in horticul- 
tural journals and beekeeping maga- 
zines. It is in the present discussion 
merely necessary for us to conclude that 
when the flowers of a single species are 
adequately abundant, the honeybee is 
constant. It is further clear from re- 
sults recorded by observers, only a few 
of which have been cited in this paper, 
that of all insects which work on our 
common flowers for the purpose of gath- 
ering nectar and pollen, no species is 
more constant than our little friend, the 
honeybee. 

Ithaea, New York. 
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BEES AT CHAUTAUQUA AUDIENCES 


As our readers 
know, I have been 
out on the Redpath 
Chautauqua  plat- 
form two seasons, 
talking bees and 
honey. This year I have signed a con 
tract to go out on the Chicago De Luxe 
circuit, taking in most of the southern 
states east of the Mississippi, and con- 
tinuing northward. Two questions have 
been asked me repeatedly. One is, how I 
ean afford to leave my business for so 
long a period; and the other is, how I can 
manage to handle honeybees, bumble- 
bees, yellow-jackets, or hornets, day 
after day, under a tent or in an audi- 
torium, without any one getting stung. 
Why I Go on the Chautauqua Platform 

My answer to the first question is that 
Chautauqua work is a pleasant diversion, 
or a vaeation from my general work; and 
L believe I am able to introduce honey 
as a food to the housewife, whom I meet 
face to face, in a way that I could not 
possibly do through the printed page. I 
never refer to any particular brand of 
honey, much less my own. Scores of 
times I have been told that all the honey 
in the loeal stores and in the hands of 
local beekeepers had been cleaned up a 
few days after I appeared on the Chau- 
tauqua platform in that town. One car- 


By E. R. Root 
Releasing Ten Thousand Bees Day after 


Day under the Tent with Nobody 
Getting Stung 


load producer told 
me that he had sold 
nearly all of his 
honey, after my ap- 
pearance, in 5 and 
10 pound pails. You 
can readily see that if I can get honey 
into homes where it never went before, 
and the beekeepers will back me up by 
supplying those homes again with a good 
product, we have thereby opened up a 
trade for table honey that has been hith- 
erto shut out from them. 


While I admit that the change of work 
and the vacation feature have some in- 
fluence, the main and real reason why | 
leave my business is that I may intro- 
duce honey, a wholesome and healthful 
sweet, into homes where it has never 
gone before, and at the same time cor 
rect an old heresy. There are thousands 
of families that have used honey before; 
but because it will granulate they came 
to the conclusion that it has ‘‘ gone back 
to sugar,’’ and will buy no more. I think 
[ have had not a little influence in edu 
eating the public about the natural ten 
deney of honey to granulate—a thing 
that has hitherto been very much mis- 
understood, and is now misunderstood 
among thousands if not millions of peo- 
ple. So much for why I go on the Chau 
tauqua platform during the summer. 
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Why My Bees Don’t Sting 

[ now come to the second question— 
how it is possible to take the most vi- 
cious bees, yellow-jackets, or hornets, and 
let them loose under a Chautauqua tent 
in such a way that no one will get stung. 

In the first place, no matter how cross 
the bees may be in their own yard and 
hive, which they feel in duty bound to 
protect, where the surroundings are fa- 
miliar, those same bees, when placed 
upon a Chautauqua platform in front of 
the flood lights and footlights, in sur- 
roundings that are entirely unnatural, 
behave very differently. Like a cat ina 
strange garret, they seem to be utterly 
lost. As soon as the box of bees is open- 
ed for the purpose of demonstration, if 
they fly at all, they will wander around 
aimlessly, with no thought of stinging 
any one. 

After dark those same bees apparently 
seem to think it is time to go to sleep; 
or, at least, they are in a more quiescent 
state. At night, in any lecture hall, bees 
ean usually be handled very easily—much 
more so than in the day time. Of course, 
I use a judicious amount of smoke when 
[ proceed to open up a box of bees. Then 
after pulling out one frame of bees and 
shaking them onto a newspaper, they are 
to all intents and purposes a swarm, a 
disorganized mass of bees. If they are 
not pinched or crowded, there is no dan- 
ger of stings either to the operator or to 
any member of the audience. 

In view of the fact that many people 
have asked for the ‘‘triek of the trade’’ 
in handling bees before a public audi 
ence, with no one getting stung, I shall 
now explain in detail. 

When I arrive at a town I get in touch 
with the story-hour girl of the Redpath 
Chautauqua in whose tent I am to speak 
in the afternoon. I ask her to select two 
boys and two girls, ranging in ages from 
12 to 14 years. One of these little girls 
[I appoint as a bee fairy, after handing 
her a magic wand. The purpose of this 
will be explained a little later. 

Let us imagine that the hour has ar 
rived when I am to speak. After the for- 
mal introduction I proceed to explain 
that I have ten thousand bees in my box 
that I am going to let loose under the 
tent, that not one person in the audience, 
much less the speaker, will be stung, pro- 
vided that members of the audience do 
as I tell them. I explain that the bees 
will fly around under the tent, and fly 
over the top of the tent; but that all of 
the bees will go back into the box. I 
now call upon the platform the four chil- 
dren referred to above. I appoint one 
little girl as a bee fairy and hand her a 
wand. I ask the children to sit down, 
after explaining that they are going to 
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take up bees by the handful, and that the 
little fairy with her magic wand is going 
to pronounce ‘‘a spell’’ upon the bees so 
that they will be good. 


When I announce that ten thousand 
bees are going to be let loose, usually 
there is a shiver in the audience. When 
I tell the children on the platform that 
they are going to take the bees up by 
the handful and not get stung, there is 
the usual ‘‘oh! oh! oh! oh!’’ on the part 
of the children and a ripple through the 
audience. When I tell the people that 
my bee fairy, by the waving of her magic 
wand, is going to call the bees back into 











The talent of the Redpath Chautauqua travels 

by motor busses. This is the unit with which 

Mr. Root traveled last season. His face shows 
just back of the ladies. 


the box, I see at once that the audience 
is skeptical. It was Barnum who said 
that ‘‘people like to be fooled,’’ and so 
I found. With this setting before you, 
let’s proceed with the lecture; and you 
can rest assured that in the meantime no 
member of the audience will leave, be- 
cause curiosity as to what I may be able 
to do has overcome the fear of stings, 
especially when I say: ‘‘I will pay any 
member of the audience $1.00 for every 
sting he or she receives, excepting, of 
course, the small boy who gets stung on 
purpose in order to get the dollar.’’ 

With the audience in a state of curios- 
ity and expectancy, I now set forth some 
of the wonderful things that occur in- 
side and outside of the beehive; how the 
bees keep house; of that wonderful divi- 
sion of labor that beekeepers know so 
well, where the young do their part and 
the older ones their part; of the amount 
of honey annually produced in_ the 
United States; of the possibilities of a 
single colony of bees; how the bees make 
more and better fruit in the pollination 
of the great orchards of the country; how 
honey will make a cake or a cookie keep 
soft and moist for a whole year; how it 
is being used by some of the great bak- 
ing ecmpanies of the United States in 
making a bread that will keep soft and 
moist when other breads without honey 
will become stale. 


(To be continued in June issue.) 
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fee FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








EARLY SPRING MANAGEMENT 
Equalizing Stores and Brood to Build Up Colo- 


nies to Uniform Strength 
My first work in the spring is to 
equalize the honey in the different hives 
until fresh honey comes by taking a dry 


comb from a light hive and exchanging 
it for a frame of honey from a heavy 


hive. I first go over the yard and look 
through each hive, marking the light 
hives with one stick and the heavy ones 
with two sticks. I come back where I 
started and exchange heavy frames for 
light ones. 

After the bees begin to breed well the 


next work is to equalize the brood. I! 
again look through the hives and this 
time mark the ones with one frame of 
brood with one stick and the ones with 


three frames or over with two sticks. I 
then go back where I started, take a 
frame of brood eolony having 
three frames and swap it for a dry eomb 
in a hive having one frame of brood. 
If the colony I am giving the brood to 
is weak, I give it the smallest frame of 
brood I ean find the first time. If the 
weather is very cold a weak colony would 


from a 


let a big frame of brood ehill. 
I make these rounds every ten days 


or two weeks till I get them up to five 


frames of brood each, then I am ready 


to put on the supers. 3y this plan 
I ean hold the strong colonies back, 
which keeps them from swarming, and 


have the same number of supers on each 
hive. 

When the are about full of 
honey I go into the brood-nest, take out 
all the combs that are sealed (which is 
generally from two to four frames), then 
spread the remaining combs, and put 
empty combs in the middle of the brood- 
chamber. This gives the queen plenty of 
room and also helps to control swarm- 
ing. If I do not have empty combs I 
give them frames of foundation, being 
careful to put a frame of brood between 
frames of foundation. If this is not 
done the bees are liable to pull the 
foundation down, as they are so strong 
and heavy. The frames of v that 
are taken out can be put into hive- 
bodies to be set on the hives as supers. 
When I extract I can sling the honey 
out of these combs or save them till the 
next spring for feeding. This plan works 
well either for comb honey or extracted 
honey, and queen-excluders can be used 
advantageously as the brood-nest is 
never crowded long at a time. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. S. M. Campbell. 
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BAGGING A SWARM 


How to Capture and Take Home a Stray Swarm 
of Bees 

No doubt all beekeepers have requests 

from neighbors to come and get a swarm. 

Usually it is an extremely large swarm, 

according to reports. On one occasion | 
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A bag made of cheese-cloth is slipped over the 
cluster in such a manner that most of the 
bees can be dislodged into it. 


was called over the phone to get a tre- 
mendously large swarm that was in a 
ean. There were millions of bees in the 
ean, so the party reported. I thought it 
must be a big lard can or more likely a 
metal barrel. I got there and found the 
swarm in a ean all right, and it was a 
quart tomato can—and not half full of 
bees at that! Sometimes, however, I do 
find a large swarm weighing as high as 
eight pounds. In such eases it is likelv 
that two or more swarms have united. 
Going after swarms when one is bus) 
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is not usually profitable unless some con- 
venient method of getting them is em- 
ployed. For several seasons I have been 
using the double bag system illustrated 
here, and find it of such convenience that 
I give it to the readers of Gleanings, and 
they can take it for what it is worth. 
Many times the swarm clusters high in a 
tree and the owner does not wish the 
branches cut off. Sometimes the swarm 
clusters on the trunk of a tree among 
the branches or thorns. By the use of 
the bag system they can be captured in 
a few minutes. 

Two bags are made out of cheese-cloth. 
It is necessary to have the bags made of 
such thin material so that the bees will 
not suffocate, and also in order that the 
bees outside can smell those on the in- 











After most of the bees are confined in the bag 
it is hung where the remaining bees will clus- 
ter on it, then a second bag is slipped over all 
when the swarm is ready to be taken home. 


side and therefore cluster on the outside 
of the bag. In bagging a swarm, the 
bag is opened and the draw-string in the 
end of the sack is carefully drawn up 
under the cluster. As many of the bees 
as possible are put into the bag. It is 
then closed with the drawstrings and the 
bag hung from a near-by branch. The 
remainder of the bees in the cluster are 
then smoked till they take wing. They 
will then cluster on the outside of the 
bag. When all are clustered, a second 
bag is drawn over the first and in that 
way every bee is captured. In the illus- 
tration the first bag was hung to the 
step ladder till all of the bees were clus- 
tered. After the second bag is put on, 
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the swarm loaded into the _ flivver, 
taken home and dumped into an empty 
super on a hive filled with combs. 

When a swarm is captured in town, 
there are usually a lot of interested and 
interesting spectators. When ready to 
put the first bag into the second, I call 
for volunteers from the crowd to ‘‘hold 











When the bees are all confined within the 
outer bag the swarm can be transported many 
miles to be hived. 


the bag,’’ but some one usually comes 
back and says that when he holds the 
bag for any one he always gets stung, 
and he accordingly declines to act. 
Vincennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 
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THE “CORN SUGAR” BILL 


’ 


Why should the ‘‘corn sugar’’ manu- 
facturers be ashamed of their product 
and refuse to have it named? Why should 
the whole Pure Food Law be abolished to 
please a few manufacturers? Why use 
the present predicament of the farmers 
in corn-producing states to push the glu- 
cose business in a manner which appears 
to be dishonest? Glucose in honey kill- 
ed our honey market before the Pure 
Food Law was passed. We have just re- 
covered, and are now threatened with an- 
other slaughter by a flood of glucose hon- 
ey. If corn sugar be mixed with honey 
we want the label to show it. That is all 
we ask; it is fair to them and fair to us. 

St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 
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rd SIFTINGS 


The editorials in the April number of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture should make 
every beekeeper who reads them sit up 
and take notice, for they cover some 
most important questions. It seems to 
be diffiuelt for the average person to es 
timate the relative value of those things 
that interest them. This appears espe 
cially true of beekeepers, as shown by 
the great variety of hives that have been 
introduced to remedy some difficulty the 





inventor thought most important in 
keeping bees. 
* * 7 

I have read so much about American 
foul brood I had econeluded it was very 
much more destructive in commercial 
apiaries in other parts of the country 
than where I live. From three to five 


per cent is the estimate of infected colo- 
nies in commercial apiaries by the Editor. 
The loss from this source is very much 
less than the loss of the good reputation 
of our honey. Falsehood and misunder- 
standing seem to run faster and farther 
than the truth in this world. See page 
214. 
7 * * 

The United States Congress has passed 
some excellent laws for the protection 
of beekeepers, and it is hard to believe 
it will let down the bars for the adultera 
tion of honey. If corn syrup is a good 
thing, let it be sold as such and under 
its own name. It really seems as 
though our country had gone wild over 
schemes to make money. No, not to 
make money, but to get the money out 
of the other man’s pockets in a legal 
way. Let us all remember Dr. Wiley’s 
statement that, ‘This is the first attempt 
to pass a law to legalize the adulteration 
of food in the United States,’’ and fight 
it tooth and nail. See pages 214-215. 


* * * 


When I was a lad I had the privilege 
of looking through a small telescope and 
was surprised to see how distant objects 
were enlarged and brought close to me. 
Then I turned the telescope around and 
looked through it from the opposite end 
and was equally surprised to see how 
small distant objects appeared. So in 
our lives, objects near by appear large 
while those far away appear small and 
of little consequence. On pages 216-219 
Morley Pettit brings those in the South 
who ship package bees up close to us so 
we can see them with their trials and 
troubles as we see ourselves. It is a wise 
man that ean see things in their true 
proportions, 


by J.E.Crane 





Whatever of doubt or misgiving we 
may have had in the past as to the value 
of package bees in northern apiaries in 
the spring, they seem to vanish like mist 
before the morning sun after reading M. 
J. Deyell’s finely illustrated article be- 
ginning on page 221. While we do not 
like to admit that our bees have not win 
tered well, still the fact remains that 
we always have had a certain percentage 
of weak colonies in spring and perhaps 
always shall. If we wish to bring our 
apiaries up to their best, there is no bet 
ter way than to buy package bees for 
this purpose. Mr. Deyell makes the 
whole subject so plain that a novice need 
not fail. 

* 7. ~ 


We were told long ago that it is ‘‘not 
all gold that glitters,’’ and it is still 
true. S. F. Lawrence tells us (pages 219- 
220) that North Dakota is not quite a 
paradise for beekeepers. How many 
times have we imagined ourselves caring 
for a yard of bees in that far-away 
state! How sweet and clear was the air! 
how warm the summer sun! how steady 
the flow of honey from June to Septem- 
ber! how white and perfect the supers 
of sections we remove one after another! 
And now Mr. Lawrence tells us there is 
not a rose without a thorn, and even 
North Dakota is not the paradise we had 
imagined. Well, Edens are not plentiful 
in this world, and we slowly learn as the 
years go by that we must win strength 
by struggle, and the strongest timber 
comes from trees rocked by storms. 


* 7 . 


We are so much in the habit of think- 
ing everything small that is far away 
that we are suprised to learn that that 
new country (new in name), Czechoslo- 
vakia, has an apicultural building twice 
the size of our own government building, 
and owns both the buildings and the 
land on which they stand, while ours 
are rented. See page "229, ‘‘From For- 
eign Lands.’’ 

* . * 


That is a move in the right direction 
which J. M. Cutts tells us about on page 


234. <A daily paper in Alabama gives a 
column once a week to bees and honey. 
Would that more papers earried ‘‘bee 
lines.’’ 


* 7 * 


As usual, J. L. Byer has something to 
say well worth our time to read and 
think over, page 236. I should like espe- 
cially to emphasize what he says about 
the over-production of honey. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





By W. J. NOLAN 








Seven bee journals are now being pub- 
lished within the confines of the Union of 
Socialistie Soviet Republics. There are 
also seven experimental beekeeping sta- 
tions within the same territory. 

- 7 + : 

The largest beekeeping library is that 
belonging to Thos. W. Cowan in England, 
writes W. Herrod-Hempshall in the Seot- 
tish Beekeeper for March. This library 
is said to contain over 1878 books, as 
well as whole series of periodicals. 

* * * 


Notice of the death of Rev. Johann 
Philipp Glock in Germany, on December 
25, 1925, a few days after his seventy- 
sixth birthday, is given in Die Biene for 
February. His classical work, ‘‘Die 
Symbolik der Bienen,’’ dealing with the 
symbolism of bees and their products in 
legend, poetry, culture, arts, and cus 
toms, is known by all who are familiar 
with beekeeping literature. 


. . * 


Dating back over three-quarters of a 
century to 1850, one year after the dis 
covery of gold in California, three years 
before Langstroth made known in his 
book his idea of the movable-frame hive, 
and eleven years before the first bee 
journal on this continent, the Rheinische 
Bienen-Zeitung is now in its seventy- 
seventh year. It is the oldest existing 
bee journal in the world, but its title 
page bears merely the modest note, ‘‘ Old- 
est bee journal in Germany.’’ 

. - * 


Doctor Zaiss, of Germany, who is a 
doctor of medicine, does not fail to set 
forth the value of honey in the treat 
ment of human ailments, in his many 
articles in German bee journals. His 
advocacy of the use of honey instead of 
digitalis in heart trouble cases is only 
one example. In the February number 
of the Bienenwirtschaftliches Zentra 
blatt he makes the pertinent remark 
that, where honey is earnestly tried out 
for its benefits to the human body, good 
results do not fail to appear. 


o * * 


Of the some 150 bee journals published 
throughout the world, only half a dozen 
come from south of the equator. Among 
these is the Revista de Apicultura from 
Argentina. This journal under the edi 
torship of Sefor Tomas J. MacKeon, al 
though only in its second year, deserves 
a high rank among the bee journals of 
the world. It is one of the two Spanish 


bee journals now published, the other be- 
ing La Colmena from Spain, founded 
last year. A movement is now on foot 
to establish a beekeeping paper in Chile. 
This would also be Spanish, of course. 

* * * 

Beekeeping in Paraguay is described 
by J. Brown in Revista de Apicultura 
for January. About sixty years ago the 
German bee was introduced. Some thir- 
ty years later the Italian bee was brought 
in. Eseaping swarms of both races are 
supposed to have formed the basis for the 
hybrid wild bees which are found today. 
Carniolan bees have proven satisfactory 
when kept pure. Only extracted honey 
is produced, and all is consumed within 
the country. Mr. Brown states that in 
his locality orange trees rarely furnish 
nectar, probably due to climatic condi- 
tions. 

+ x * 

The difficulty in getting beekeepers to 
sell honey locally at a fair enough price 
to protect the industry as a whole is not 
limited to the United States. Examples 
could be given from various foreign 
countries, but the following quotation 
from the New Zealand Fruitgrower and 
Apiarist for February, referring to the 
New Zealand Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion, will suffice: ‘*The following resolu- 
tion was carried: ‘That this meeting of 
the executive consider that the most im- 
portant work that the National Beekeep 
ers’ Association can undertake at the 
present time is to organize the industry 
with regard to fixing of prices for local 
marketing of honey at a uniform and 
payable figure.’ ’’ 


¥ % * 


The exportation of honey from New 
Zealand during 1925 amounted to 780 
tons, according to a report in the period- 
ical just mentioned, of which 750 tons 
were exported through the New Zealand 
Honey Producers’ Association. The ex- 
portation of honey from the United 
States during the same period amounted 
to 2544 tons, only three and one-third 
times as much. It is now estimated 
that, owing to unfavorable honey-flow 
conditions, the exportation from New 
Zealand in 1926 will not exceed 600 tons. 
During the past year, besides having 
held its market in the British Isles 
against competition principally from the 
United States and Canada, the New Zea- 
land Association has begun a vigorous 
attempt to capture its share of the Ger- 
man market, while in addition it has 
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established agencies in China and in Uru- 
guay. oe 

International affairs may give rise to 
currents of thought among beekeepers, 
as is evidenced by the considerable 
amount of discussion which is taking 
place in the British Bee Journal. Thus 
in that paper for March 4, under the 
title, ‘‘Patriotism,’’ we read the follow- 
ing: ‘‘By the funding agreement made 
last year we have arranged to pay Amer- 
ica the huge sum of £40,000,000 per an- 
num for sixty years. Last week the num- 
ber of registered unemployed persons in 
Britain was 1,139,000. Yet on every hand 
we see American hives, appliances, and 
foundation advertised by British firms, 
while equally good hives and foundation 
are being made by our own British manu- 
facturers, employing British labor. atid 


. hal * 


That Nosema should not be taken too 
lightly by British beekeepers is the gist 
of an article in the Bee World for Janu- 
ary by A. M. Sturges, beekeeper and 
author of the book, ‘‘Productive Bee- 
keeping.’’ Mr. Sturges states of No- 
sema: ‘‘This complaint, of recent years 
relegated to a position of secondary im 
portance, now threatens to become again 
a factor of considerable danger to Brit- 
ish beekeeping, as it is becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent in many parts of the 
British Isles, and is causing very great 
though unsuspected losses.’’ It should 
be remembered that Nosema is found to 
occur most commonly among the field 
bees, and since these are apt to succumb 
when away from the hive, the disease 
often gets in its work without the bee- 
keeper’s suspecting the true cause of the 
dwindling of his colony. 

7 7 * 

Many adult insects prey upon adult 
honeybees. Fortunately, the United 
States, considering its vast extent, suf- 
fers relatively little in this _ respect. 
Among the honeybee’s insect enemies, 
not the least to be despised are those 
belonging to the order Diptera, the flies. 
A couple of species of the genus Mallo- 
phora of this order found in the United 
States were described by Prof. A. J. 
Cook in his ‘‘ Manual of the Apiary.’’ In 
the December issue of Revista de Api- 
eultura, Dr. A. Copello presents an in- 
teresting account of the life history of 
Mallophora ruficauda, Weid. He says 
the eggs are laid in the autumn on low 
branches or elsewhere, and on hatching 
reach the ground and burrow in. There 
they wait or hunt for certain coleopter- 
ous larvae which develop underground, 
and attach themselves to the outside of 
the latter. Over winter, while the coleop- 
terous larva is busy hunting food and 
growing, its uninvited guest merely 
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hangs on to it with development arrest 
ed. In the spring the coleopterous larva, 
still carrying the dipterous larva at- 
tached, goes further down in the ground 
to pupate. At that time the dipterous 
larva, becoming active, begins to prey 
on its pupa host, and finally, after it 
has completed nearly its entire develop- 
ment inside the cadaver of the latter, 
comes to the surface for its last meta- 
morphosis. The adult takes wing at 
about the end of the main honey flow, a 
time when normal colonies are populous, 
thus giving the fly plenty of prey. Doc 
tor Copello states that if these flies are 
left unchecked they are capable of deci 
mating colonies. He has not as yet de- 
termined the range of this species in A1 
gentina, his observations having been 
limited to the vicinity of Buenos Aires. 


7 * * 


A survey of beekeeping conditions in 
Bulgaria, which was given at the recent 
Vienna meeting by A. Dontschew of the 
Bulgarian Beekeepers’ Association, ap- 
peared in the Bienen-Vater for February. 
Modern beekeeping methods were not in- 
troduced until after 1878 when Bulgaria 
gained its freedom from Turkey. At the 
present time 25 per cent of Bulgaria’s 
300,000 reported colonies are in movable- 
frame hives. The present production of 
honey amounts to 6,600,000 pounds. In 
1924, 165,000 pounds were exported, most- 
ly to Germany and Turkey. Among the 
principal sources of light-colored honey 
are basswood, black locust, and white 
clover. Tobacco and wild thyme are im- 
portant sources of darker honey. Mr. 
Dontschew is of the opinion that Italian 
bees have proven better in his country 
when acclimatized than the darker races. 
As for bee diseases, only American and 
European foul brood are reported. It is 
required by law that infected colonies 
be either burned or buried, the owners 
being reimbursed by the state at market 
value for their loss. Owing to the lack 
of any commercial bee supply factory, 
the beekeepers have undertaken to op 
erate one themselves. A large portion of 
such supplies necessarily still come from 
the outside. As in the United States, 
the domestic production of wax is not 
sufficient to meet the demand and im- 
portations must be made. These come 
chiefly from Asia Minor. In addtion to 
the uses for beeswax common in this 
country, in Bulgaria large quantities are 
needed to provide beeswax candles for 
churches as prescribed by the prevailing 
faith, the Greek Catholic. One bee jour 
nal exists, and this has appeared con- 
tinuously for twenty-five years. There 
are no beekeeping experiment stations, 
although instruction in beekeeping is 
given at the University of Sofia. 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California all hen 


meet 

beekeepers who are operating any con- 
siderable number of colonies, the ques 
tions almost sure to be asked are: What 
is the future of the honey business? Will 
the prices be such as to pay a profit on 
our investments? Is there any way to 
keep people from misbranding honey? 
Some large producers are both producing 
and placing their honey on the market 
in small containers. They admit that 
this is really two lines of business, but 
see no other way to get what they feel is 
a just share of what the consumer has 
to pay for his honey. Seldom do we meet 
a man who says he likes it. They would 
much prefer to give all their time to the 
the production end of the business. 

Reports from our dry back country are 
not encouraging. Apiaries that have re- 
mained on the same location for years 
are very much reduced in numbers as 
compared to even one year ago. Those 
colonies that are alive are in many cases 
only nuelei so far as the number of bees 
is concerned. The black sage is furnish- 
ing some honey and if the weather does 
not turn too hot there should be some 
surplus honey from that source. The 
orange blossoms have been yielding for 
two or three weeks in most places. Colo- 
nies that were populous enough have 
made a good showing, but many are still 
weak and will only build up well and 
perhaps fill their hives for stores. Bees 
that were shipped in from the north are 
in most cases in good shape and will 
give a good account on the oranges. 

After several years of reported thefts, 
what might be called quick work was 
accomplished in the apprehension of bee- 
thieves. A beekeeper whose apiaries are 
located near Colton, having worked in 
his bee-yard one day, had occasion to 
visit it the next day and found some 
forty-five colonies missing. He immedi 
ately notified the county inspector, and 
they started north, following such clews 
as they were able to get, and finally lo- 
eated about thirty of his hives in an 
apiary near Porterville, about 250 miles 
away. A few miles from where the bees 
were stolen the same thieves had evi- 
dently operated, and the piles of slum- 
gum indicated that thousands of combs 
had been melted. The frames had prob- 
ably been burned to destroy evidence. 
The writer had about 250 supers emptied 
and the combs stolen about six weeks 
ago. Two men are under arrest and will 
be tried for the theft. 

Beeswax is in good demand at good 


prices, but honey is slow. The roadside 
stands are selling considerable and are 
probably putting most of the honey on 
the market that is being sold. 

Later: April 5. It began raining last 
evening, rained most of the night, and 
is still at it this morning. It is already 
one of the best rains of the season and 
sure to be worth millions to the south- 
land. Just what it will do to the orange 
honey crop is not easy to tell, but it is 
sure to be of great benefit to the sages 
and wild buckwheat that depend en- 
tirely on the rainfall for moisture. March 
gave but little rain and April is not con- 
sidered a wet month; but, as the old 
saying goes, ‘‘All signs fail in a dry 
year,’’ and we may yet get enough rain 
to make a crop. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 

aol o 


In Northern California—!*,! were 
asked to 


sum up the situation in as few words as 
possible, I would say, ‘‘ Most favorable.’’ 
There has been as much or more rainfall 
other seasons, but many years have elaps- 
ed since we have had such favorable 
growing weather—warm, with practical- 
ly a total absence of drying wind—as 
this spring. During the first few days 
of April a very propitious rain fell with 
almost tropical weather. This year the 
queen-breeder and pound-packager has 
no valid excuse for not filling orders for 
April. In fact, orders have been filled 
promptly in March. Swarming will be 
early. Euealyptus yielded unusually 
well and the same may be said of man- 
zanita in many localities. 

The consumption of stores during the 
winter was about normal. As a matter 
of fact, there never is any great differ- 
ence in the consumption of stores, lit- 
erally speaking, one winter with another. 
The months of March, April, and May 
are the consuming months, when there 
must be at least 15 pounds of honey in 
each colony. How very important this 
all is—at least 15 pounds of honey per 
colony for March, April, and May! Even 
the best of us, who have been in the busi- 
ness for many years, have lost some of 
our finest stock just because such stock 
would persist in consuming honey and 
rearing brood during a stormy period of 
a week’s duration just before the honey 
flow started. What beekeeping! It is 
no easy task to get a colony headed by 
a fine queen into a rousing condition be- 
fore a flow. But what could be simpler, 
may I ask, than to slip a frame or two 
of honey to a populous colony during 
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spring’s erratic weather? Beekeeping is 
hard enough work, and why take the 
chance of undoing what has already been 
done? 

We hear from ‘‘ Beetimes,’’ the month- 
ly organ of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, that the beekeep- 
ers of Sutter County petitioned their 
Board of Supervisors for a bee inspector. 
Apparently they are not meeting with 
success, for they have appealed to the 
attorney general for assistance. 

Apropos of the above, Secretary Van- 
sell of the association advises us that 
California beemen want uniform inspec 
tion, and acting in his official capacity 
he wishes to correspond with officials in 
all beekeeping counties relative to the 
matter of legislation. 

‘*Buckeye Poisoning of the Honey 
bee,’’ by G. H. Vansell, is a distinct 
contribution to beekeeping literature. 
This paper is entitled Circular 301 and 
those who have not read about buckeye 
poisoning in the bee journals may 
wish to receive the above ecireular. It 
may be had by addressing the Univer- 
sity of California, College of Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley, California. 

Monterery, Calif. M. C. Richter. 


* * * 


Weather conditions dur 
ing the month of March 
have been very favorable for the bees 
as well as the honey plants. Four inches 
of rain for the month are reported here 
by the forest ranger, but that is not true 
for the entire state. If rains continue 
through April as they have the past 
month there will be no shortage of mois- 
ture to insure a good honey crop. 


In Arizona 


Swarming has been reported from sev 
eral districts. It will likely be more 
general than usual, due to early warm 
weather and the great abundance of wild 
flowers. Some very rare wild flowers are 
blooming this season, which are found 
only in very wet years. A little surplus 
has been obtained in one or two places, 
which is unusual for this time of year. 
Mesquite is reported to be blooming 
along the lower Gila River about a month 
earlier than usual, but it is liable to be 
frost-bitten for a few days yet. 

Very little of last year’s honey is on 
hand at present, as far as I am able to 
tell. I think much credit is due to the 
tireless work of bottlers in increasing the 
consumption of honey and trying to edu- 
cate the publie as to its use. However, 
some stores insist on buying the honey 
in five-gallon cans. This soon granulates 
and they send the clerk out to ‘‘heat’’ 
the honey for bottling. The clerk, rot 
being very well educated in that line, 
builds up a big fire and scorches the hon- 
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ey and it is put on the market in that 
condition. 

While Arizona has an association, it 
ean not be called a success, due to lack 
of co-operation of the beekeepers in gen- 
eral. The beekeepers’ faith in the asso- 
ciation was shaken a few years ago on 
account of poor management, which 
caused some loss to beekeepers. Much 
eredit is due Mr. P. H. Benson, State 
Bee Inspector, for his tireless effort to 
make the association a success. 

Oracle, Ariz. Leslie Wedgeworth. 


- “ * 


In Texas The month of March has 

been cold, wet, and cloudy 
throughout the greater part of Texas. 
The bees have been unable to go to the 
field with the exception of a very few 
days, and as a result an immense amount 
of stores has been consumed. The first 
part of the month was somewhat favor- 
able and many colonies ran up to full 
spring strength. The cold wave that has 
covered the southwest during the last 
two weeks of the month has cut down 
the egg-laying to almost nothing. A few 
beekeepers report that their bees were 
able during the warm intervals to store 
a small amount of surplus. This came 
from agarita, mustard, and small spring 
annuals. The result of this month of al 
most winter weather will mean the death 
of many colonies of bees. In some eases 
the cause of loss was the lack of stores, 
while in many others it is the death of 
the old bees accompanied by the heavy 
chilling of the brood. 

Many colonies of bees went into win 
ter quarters with a heavy field force. 
This field force was composed very large 
ly of bees that emerged early in the 
fall, which under normal conditions, 
would have been able to bring the spring 
brood to the place where a new field 
force would have been developed; but 
the cloudy weather of the past month 
prohibited this and the old bees have 
died in such numbers that many beekeep 
ers have thought their bees were being 
poisoned. In every case examined, all 
the dead bees were worn-out workers, 
and there was no indication of poisoning. 

Those who live in the north and east, 
where spring comes all at once and 
reaches its full development in a very 
few days, can hardly understand the con- 
dition under which the southwestern bee- 
keeper works. As most beekeepers have 
observed, a new supply of pollen seems 
to be the thing that brings heavy brood 
rearing. Here in the southwest this may 
occur at any time after Christmas. This 
year peach trees have been in bloom for 
eight weeks continuously. Agarita, a 
fine honey and pollen plant, bloomed for 
six weeks without intermission. Many 
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other plants have done the same thing. 
The weather during this period was cold, 
cloudy, and rainy, and the bees could not 
make use of either pollen or honey, ex- 
cept during a very few hours. 

This pecularity of a long blooming- 
period in spring makes the spring man- 
agement of bees vastly different from 
that of the north. It also makes the 
spraying of fruit trees for the control 
of such insects as coddling moth almost 
impossible. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


7 nm 7 


In Minnesota The warm weather 
in March caused 


most beekeepers to take their bees out. 
Winter mortality is above the average. 
A severe cold spell during the last two 
weeks killed many colonies that were 
either weak or short of stores. The 
strong ones lost heavily by dwindling on 
account of the cold winds. When the 
bees are quiet in the cellar it is really 
best to leave them there until willows 
and maples bloom, usually about April 10. 

We had a very pleasant visit recently 
with Mr. H. H. Root, who stopped off at 
St. Paul for one day. A number of bee- 
keepers met the gentleman from the 
East at a ‘‘round-the-table’’ discussion 
in the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul. 

Two weeks ago Mr. J. Alex Munro, the 
newly appointed head of the Division of 
Bee Culture for the University of North 
Dakota, stopped in St. Paul for a day. 
He was accompanied by his_ brother. 
They made the trip by auto from Ithaca, 
New York, by way of Medina, Ohio. 

A great deal of discussion went on 
during the Beekeepers’ Short Course at 
Fargo, in the Red River Valley, on the 
merits of the two-queen system. The 
point raised was that the strong honey 
flow from sweet clover, which lasts 
about three months, causes the bees to 
fill the brood-chambers with capped hon- 
ey early in the season, crowding the 
queens down to three to four frames 
with brood. The result is a very weak 
eolony during the latter half of the hon- 
ey flow. The claim is that two queens 
will keep a colony reasonably strong. 
This is something for Mr. Munro to 
solve. : 

Speaking of the honey market, what 
of the rapidly increasing imports of hon 
ey from foreign countries, running into 
millions of pounds? It may be a profit 
to some brokers to get five-cent honey 
from the southern countries, but what 
about the 800,000 beekeepers -in the 
United States? Is the present tariff on 
honey too low? 

A Junior Short Course was held at 
University Farm Mareh 31 to April 3. 
Over seven hundred boys and girls at- 
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tended. Thirty-five took the beekeeping 
project, most of them sons and daugh- 
ters of actual beekeepers. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is inadvisable to start 
beginners in beekeeping. They would 
meet with disappointment and financial 
loss. Every assistance, however, should 
be given to those who have their money 
invested, to enable them to produce more 
and better honey at the least cost pos- 
sible. A three-day short course for bee 
keepers will be held at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, May 18-21. 
St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 
o ” - 


In Porto Rico The weather here 

has been carrying 
on scandalously. For the past three 
months it has been very dry, and the 
past month the dryest of the three. | 
could not ask for anything better for 
my own particular work. The hot dry 
weather, despite the cool nights, has 
stimulated the trees to yielding sufficient 
to stimulate the bees to an unusual de- 
gree for this time of year. This will put 
the shipment of 250 colonies of bees 
that I am taking north with me in April 
in good condition. I probably will have 
some interesting data by the time I reach 
Ohio with the bees. To the best of my 
knowledge such a shipment has never 
been made in the history of beekeeping 
—a four-day steamship trip followed by 
a four-day trip by freight-car. In all, 
the bees will be confined likely for a 
period of not less than 10 days, the start 
being made from summer temperature. 
Wish me luck. 

There has been more honey held over 
here for a better price from last year’s 
crop than ever before in the history of 
beekeeping. To date the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the holders have not been 
realized. For the past three months this 
honey has been dribbling into the mar- 
ket, being sold in the neighborhood of 
65 to 70 cents a gallon, which is the price 
that could have been obtained when it 
was extracted. This price is for honev 
delivered to seaport. Despite the fact 
that the crop of 1925 was not much more 
than half that of the year previous, the 
price has remained the same. There has 
been a larger local demand the past six 
months, but this outlet is comparatively 
small, and there is not much hope of bet- 
terment. 

Aibonito, Porto Rico. P. G. Snyder. 


- oo . 


In Oregon—Honey plants are com- 


ing into bloom at least 
two weeks earlier than the normal time. 
Many of the fruit trees are now (March 
29) in full bloom, which ordinarily 
would not bloom before April 15. There 
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is an exceptionally heavy bloom on all 
fruit trees, indicating a possible heavy 
crop of fruit unless there is loss due to 
freezing, from which there is consider- 
able danger when fruit trees come intu 
bloom so early. Colonies are much 
stronger than usual for this early in the 
season. Clover seems to have come 
through the winter in good condition and 
promises a good honey flow. There has 
also been very little winter loss among 
the colonies. In general, prospects are 
very good for this year’s honey crop. 

The retail honey market seems to be a 
little slower than usual. Prices, how 
ever, are remaining the same. 

All Oregon beekeepers should keep in 
mind the date and place of the next 
state meeting, which will be at Dallas, 
December 2, 3, and 4. It is planned to 
devote a large per cent of the time at 
this meeting to the consideration of dis 
ease control, and considerable time will 
be devoted to the study of possible re 
vision of our present disease law. It is 
hoped that an exceptionally large dele- 
gation will be present. H. A. Scullen. 

Corvallis, Oregon. 


. o * 

In North Carolina — This has been 

rather an un 
usual spring for North Carolina beekeep 
ers, especially in the eastern section, 
where quick changes from normal weath- 
er for flight of bees to really cold and 
often very blustery weather has kept the 
bees in the hives for days, when under 
normal conditions there would be con 
siderable honey gathered and brood de 
velopment. These quick changes have 
resulted in chilled brood, thus causing 
considerable set-backs in colony develop 
ment in preparation for the main honey 
flow due the last weeks of April and early 
in May. 

However, today (Easter Monday) bees 
are working furiously and showing up 
quite strong in yards where they had 
been given careful attention as to win 
ter stores last fall, and there is every 
promise of a very satisfactory crop of 
honey. Of course, it is not too late yet 
for ‘‘frost and freeze’’ to knock out the 
main honey flow. 

Some beekeepers report severe winter 
losses, saying that during the past few 
weeks they have found numbers of hives 
with all the bees dead in the eluster and 
honey left in the hive. They are at a 
loss to account for this. Fortunately, 
winter losses generally are not unusually 
heavy, and in many eases they are much 
less than in former vears. —" 

There is every indication that before 
the new honey is ready to go on the 
market the last of the ‘*bumper erop’’ 
of 1925 will have passed to the consumer. 
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North Carolina certainly will have been 

far more fully supplied with ‘‘ home hon 

ey’’ than ever before in the history of 

the state. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


* * * 


In Southern Indiana— 4s ! stated 
some time 


ago, each season is a problem in itself. 
This season has some features that have 
never before been present in my recollec- 
tion. For instance, three years ago, the 
season seemed to be favorable to brood- 
rearing. All the honey that came seemed 
to go into brood. The bees got enough to 
winter on and all hives were packed with 
brood. This past season was exactly the 
reverse. While there was a fair flow from 
sweet clover, the bees seemed lazy when 
it came to rearing brood. There wer: 
very few swarms in this vienity. Most 
colonies were not strong. To make mat 
ters worse, cold weather set in in October 
to an extent unknown, before. Thus weak 
colonies were made weaker and the cold 
weather made it difficult to feed. On 
top of this there was an exceptionally 
cold winter. Still on top of all of this 
we have had a cold late spring. The re 
sult of this is that the winter loss 
throughout the country will be very 
heavy. 

I have always said that packing causes 
bees to winter better here, but whether 
they winter enough better to justify the 
expense of packing was another question. 
This year has convinced me that it pays 
well in this locality to pack. All colo 
nies of medium strength that were packed 
came through weak and many died. This 
winter it was a ease of wintering weak 
colonies of old bees. These old bees 
stood it much better in the packed hives, 
as they did not have to use up their little 
remaining energy to generate heat to be 
wasted. 

So much for the gloom stuff. Now fo1 
the other side of the question. I have 
never seen honey plants look as thrifty 
as they do this season. I have noticed 
in the past that there are nectar years 
and non-nectar years. In a nectar year, 
everything seems to secrete netear. In 
the others there is little except honey 
dew. This year all clovers look excep 
tionally prosperous. All varieties of 
fruit trees are loaded with buds, ready 
to burst open when the time comes. Ap 
ples, peaches, pears, plum, and cherry 
trees are full of buds. Few blossoms ever 
oceur on peach trees two years old, yet 
this year we have some _ two-year-old 
peach trees that are filled with blossom 
buds almost from the roots up. There 
fore it will not be surprising if the few 
bees remaining will make more honey 
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than many more bees have made in or- 
dinary years. Jay Smith. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
* * iad 


‘o____Winter is lingering in 
In Ontario the lap of spring to an 


extent hitherto not experienced by the 
‘oldest inhabitant’’ here in Ontario. At 
this date (April 9) many roads are still 
blocked with snow, and in some localities 
where bees are in shaded spots the bees 
have not yet had a flight. 

Owing to so much unseasonable weather 
and to the fact that roads are in such 
bad eondition, we have not been near an 
outyard since the snow was shoveled 
from the entrances some weeks ago. 
Around our home the snow is all off the 
roads, but four miles north, where our 
bees are, much snow is in the roads yet, 
making it impossible for us to visit the 
yards either with cars or with sleighs. 
Reports so far received from others in- 
dicate from medium to very bad winter 
ing. One beekeeper only a few miles 
from us reports that half of his colonies 
are dead or as good as dead. This apiary 
was wintered almost exclusively on nat- 
ural stores, I believe. While I do not 
look for such heavy losses in our yards, 
no doubt they will be heavier than usual, 
if other reports already received are a 
criterion to go by. 

I have read the two leading editorials 
in the April issue with much interest. 
There is much food for thought in what 
is said, and for the most part I agree 
with them. However, some of the state- 
ments are open to question, as different 
localities have different problems. As to 
the relaitve importance of foul brood as 
a problem confronting the beekeeper, the 
statement is made that ‘‘instead of be- 
ing one of the greatest problems in bee- 
keeping, it is a minor one.’’ Mr. Pettit 
also expressed similar sentiments in dif 
ferent words in the March issue when he 
says that ‘‘where brood-chambers are 
thoroughly inspected several times in a 
season, as they should be for good man 
agement, there is seldom serious loss 
from it.’’ Again in the same article he 
says that after having done this work he 
ean enjoy a peaceful sleep each night so 
far as foul brood is concerned. 

Now, while I do not let foul brood or 
any other form of worry keep me awake 
if I can prevent it, I venture to say that 
if Mr. Pettit was situated in the district 
in which we have been operating for the 
past years, he would have a little more 
dread of the disease than he apparently 
has at present. All that he has said and 
all that is said in the editorials I am re- 
ferring to, is true if no outside infection 
is continually upsetting all the careful 
work that a beekeeper may be doing to 
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see that his bees are kept free from this 
disease. Many localities have never had 
foul brood to contend with at all, and 
others have had but very few cases of 
infection. Beekeepers in such locations 
do not appreciate their position and I 
have repeatedly said that all so situated 
should certainy have been successful if 
engaged in commercial beekeeping dur- 
ing the past twenty years. In fact, I 
would even go farther and say that there 
would not be much to boast about if 
they have made good in this time if not 
handicapped as many others have been 
with American foul brood all around 
them from the time they started bee- 
keeping. So far as we are concerned, up 
to the present American foul brood has 
been unquestionably our worst problem 
to deal with, even if we have so far man- 
aged to keep down the cases of infection 
each spring to no more than they were 
a few years ago. 

In some twenty years of experience, 
only twice have I any knowledge of the 
disease getting a start from our own col- 
onies, and in each of these two cases 
only three or four colonies were infect- 
ed. This happened in the early spring 
when a colony that had died was being 
robbed out. In each case the mischief 
had just started when we arrived at the 
yard. Bad roads and bad weather had 
prevented our getting there earlier in the 
season. But many times have we had 
clean apiaries dosed from some miser 
able lots of bees being robbed out that 
we did not know existed near our bees 
until after the damage was done. Just 
at present it looks as though the mar- 
keting problem will soon be the major 
one confronting us; but had the foul 
brood menace not been with us so long, 
neither marketing nor any other prob- 
lem would bother us personally, for we 
would have been on ‘‘ Easy street’’ finan- 
cially by this time. 

Certainly it would be a calamity if the 
consuming public should get the idea 
that honey is affected by foul brood, and 
possibly rather than bring about such a 
result it would be better to drop the dis 
ease question entirely. There are some 
beekeepers who actually believe this 
would be good policy, arguing that it 
would only be a question of time till 
the matter would be cleared up auto 
matically, and it would be a case of the 
survival of the fittest. I am not giving 
this as my opinion, but really I have be 
come discouraged and disgusted very 
often with many factors in connection 
with this problem, and frankly I do not 
know just where I am when it comes to 
advising just how best to cope with the 
issue. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ont. 
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WHO’S WHO IN APICULTURE 


In order that our readers may have a handy reference of state and provincial apiary inspec 
tore, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, and other information often needed, we have again 
corrected our ‘‘Who’s Who in Apiculture,’’ as of April 1. 


vo 3 
State a=s c o> Net wt. law State or Provi } 
or $28 cee ——— | Secretary State Assn. 
Province. “wr Sos Inspector. 
sea |m~A Extr. Comb. 
Alabama. ..j Yes | Yes Yes No |T Atchinson, Montg’ery.| E. Harrell, Jr., Haynev'le. 
Arizona.... Yes Yes | 
Arkansas... No No | No No H. K. Thatcher. Little R 
B.O......- No | Yes | |W. J. Sheppard, Victoria.| W. J. Sheppard, Victoria 
California. Yes | Cert. | Yes No |County inspection. Geo H. Vansell, Davis. 
Colorado Yes |Cert.* No No |R. G. Richmond, Ft. Col. 
Sa waa as Yes | No | Yes Yes |W. E. Britton, New Hav. Chas. J. Rost, Meriden 
Delaware | Yes No 
Florida..... No | Cert Yes Yes J. C. Goodwin, Gainesvil. ’ 
Georgia... No Cert. No No |S. V. Brown, Baxley. J. B. Hunter, Quitman. 
Idaho +. No Yes Yes | No |M. L. Dean, Boise. 
Mlinois..... Yes No Yes Yes |A. L. Kildow, Putnam. G. H. Cale, Hamilton. 
Indiana Yes Cert. Yes Yes |C. O. Yost, Indianapolis. | © O. Yost, Indianapolis. 
Iowa Yes | Yes No |F. B. Paddock, Ames. F. B. Paddock, Ames. 
Kansas..... Yes \Cert.t% Yes | Yes |R. L. Parker, Manhattan.| Geo. Pratt, Topeka. 
Kentucky... Yes |Cert.7 | No No |H. Garman, Lexington. 
Louisiana... Cert Yes | 
OS Se No \Cert.t | Yes Yes |G. A. Yeaton, Augusta. F. L. Mason, Mech. Falls 
Manitoba... Yes | Yes | No | No |L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. 
Maryland... No | Cert. | Yes | Yes |E. N. Cory, College Park.| E. N. Cory. College Park 
BRAGS. wccesd | Cert. | 
Michigan... Yes |Cert.t | Yes Yes |H. M. Krebs, Lansing R. H. Kelty, E. Lansing. 
Minnesota. . Yes | Cert. | Yes Yes |C. D. Blaker, Minneapol. G. C. Matthews. Minn’ps 
Mississippi. Yes Yes | No No |Clay Lyle, A. & M. Col 
Missouri... Yes No | Yes Yes |A. Allen, Liberty. C T. Davis, Cameron. 
Montana.... Yes Yes!! | Yes Yes | O. A. Sipnel, Bozeman 
Nebraska... No No Yes | Yes | C. F. Strahan, Linwood 
Nevada..... No Yes | Yes | Yes |G. G. Schweiss, Reno. 
New Bruns. . | Yes iH. G. Miller, Fred’kt’wn.| H. G. Miller, Fred’n, N.B 
New Hamp.. Yes |Cert.+ Yes Yes |G. C. Barton, Meriden J. R. Hepler, Durham. 
New Jer.... No |Cert.**| Yes | Yes |E. G. Carr, Pennington E. G. Carr, Pennington. 
New Mex... No | Cert. No No 
New York. Yes | Cert. | Yes Yes |G. G. Atwood, Albany. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia 
Nor. Car.... Yes Cert Yes Yes |J. C. Crawford, Black Mt. F. B. Meachman, Raleigh 
Nor. Dak... Yes | Yes| Yes | Yes |J. A. Munro, Fargo. J. H. Beatty, Fargo. 
Nova Sco... | Yes 
Obie. . cccss Yes | Cert Yes No |R. Faxon, Columbus F. Naile, Columbus. 
Oklahoma. . Yes | Cort No No |R. L. Blackwell, Lexing. |C. F. Stiles, Stillwater. 
Ontario... Yes Yes | Yes No |F. E. Millen, Guelph, Ont.|F. E. Millen, Guelph 
Oregon Yes Cert. Yes Yes | County inspection. H. A. Seullen, Corvallis. 
Pennsyl No Cert Yes Yes |C. N. Greene, Harrisburg.|C. N. Greene, Harrisburg 
Quebec ** Yes Yes 26 inspectors 
Rh. Island No Yes Yes |E. A. Stene, Kingston E. D. Anthony, Provid’ce. 
ies ceed Yes Cert. Yes Yes |E. S. Prevost, Clem. Col 
So. Dak Yes Yes Yes |L. A. Syverud, Yankton. |M. D. Farrar, Brookings 
Ernest Fox, Fruitdale 

Tenn = Yes |Cert.** Yes No W. L. Walling, Knoxville.|G. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 
Texas ai Yes (|Cert.§ Yes Yes |T. IL. Thomas, College Sta. H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
Utah No No§ Yes Yes |D. H. Hillman, Salt L. C.| F. B. Terriberry, S. L. Cy. 
Vermont No No Yes Yes |E. H. Jones, Montpelier I. Davis, Grand Isle. 
Virginia No No Yes Yes B. Anderson, Rustburg 
Wash No Cert Yes No |B. A. Slocum, Pullman Helen Steiner, Elma. 
We WOecsced No No No No |T. K. Massie, Athens. W. C. Griffith, Elm Grove 
Wiscon..... Yes Cert Yes No |S. B. Fracker, Madison A. Weidenkopf, Madison 
Wyoming Yes Yes Yes | Yes |C. H. Gilbert, Laramie Cc. L. Corkins, Laramie. 





Permit required in quarantined areas 
* When there is no inspection service in state from which bees are shipped, notice of ship 
ment must be giver 
Commissioner of Agriculture may issue permits at his discretion 
+ Must notify state apiary inspector. and furnish certificate of inspection or bees must be 
inspected. 
t In quarantined ereas, permission from state apiary inspection department, in addition to 
inspector's certificate 
§ Commissioner of Agriculture must be notified. 
tt Permit must be recognized by Kansas Entomological Commission 
United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, Jas. I Hambleton, Apicul 
turist, Bureau of Entomology, Washington D. C. 
Domirion of Canada—lInvestigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, C. B Gooderham 
Dominion Apiarist, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada 
American Honey Producers’ League—Prof. R. B. Richmond, Secretary, Fort Collins, Colo 
Beekeeping is also taught in schools or colleges other than the State Agricultural College, 
in California, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, Wyoming, New York, Ohio, Ontario, and Quebec. 
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Cleaning Groove [| am sending you a 
in Top-Bar little home-made tool 

which | find very use 
ful in removing wax from the groove in 
the top-bar of shallow frumes when we 
cut out the honey to sell as chunk honey. 
The wax must be removed from the 


groove before putting in new foundation. 


Chadbourn, N. C. A. W. Thompson. 


——— CY 








for cleaning wax from groove in top-bar 
of shallow extracting frames. 
ea & oe 
Funds for Adver- The proposition of 
tising Honey The A. 1. Root Com 
pany, to donate $5000 
to The American Honey Producers’ 


League as a nucleus toward a $25,000 ad 
vertising fund for honey, as given in the 
League Bulletin, is « step in the right 
direction. It seems to worry only a few 
that less than half the people are eating 
honey. A few thousand dollars spent in 
developing our markets would pay much 
larger returns than investing more mon 
ey in increased production. The greatest 
good could be done by few 
arge consuming with. 
Put good honey into the Then 
carry on a campaign of education by 
demonstrations. Care should 


selecting “ 
centers to start 


stores. 


means of 


be taken to reach nearly everybody. 
Teach people to buy good honey, also 


how to handle it without spoiling it. All 
honey should have a money-back guaran 
tee if the buyer is not satisfied. 

Sun River, Mont. I. E. Clark. 


——=sr A oa 


Grocers Fear Your editoriuls in the 
‘*Diseased April number, relative to 
Honey’’ the importance of brood 

diseases, hits the nail 
right on the head. As you say, so mueh 


publicity on brood diseases is affecting 
the sale of honey to a certain extent. 
sast fall I was out selling honey to mer 
chants in the northern part of this state, 
and two of them told me that thev had 
been reading in newspapers about the 
bees’ being affected with some horrible 
disease ealled foul brood, and for that 
reason they did not eare to sell honey 
to their customers. Of course I explained 
to each of them just how the brood dis 


eases affected the bees and how it was 


controlled, but neither one of the two 
merchants would place honey on sule. We 
have foul brood here in Montana, but it 


is not cuusing the commercial beekeeper 
whatever, as it is easily con 


any worry 
trolled. We may not be able to eradicat: 
the brood diseases altogether, but we 
can keep it under control so that it will 
do us very little harm 

It is the marketing problem that is 
giving us the real trouble, and if we 


have to go out of business it will be for 
that reason and not on account of dis 


Advertising is our only hope for 
honey at fair 
market 


eases. 
improving the outlet 
prices, along with co-operative 
ing associations, like the Colorado Honey 
Producers” Association. 
Edgar, Mont. Ss. .). 


tor 


MePherson 
— Ao, 


Two Queens | wus talking to quite an 
in One Hive extensive beekeeper a few 

days ago and he outlined a 
plan to me which he says he uses with 


success to double the number of his 
colonies in the spring. He says that it 
works well with him and gives good 
strong colonies ready to take advantage 
of the honey tlow when it comes. His 
plan is as follows: 

As soon us the brood-chamber is well 
filled with brood, take out half of the 


combs and replace them with full sheets 


of foundation. Put the combs of brood 
that were taken out into another hive, 
and finish filling it by putting in full 


sheets of foundation. Then put a shallow 
food-chamber on top of the original 
brood-chamber, and put a queen-excluder 
on top of it. Place the hive containing the 
brood-combs that were taken out of the 
original hive on top of the excluder. Give 
this hive a new queen, put a filled shal 
low food-ehamber on top of that, and 
before the honey flow begins there 
should be two good strong vigorous colo 
nies, John L. Scofield. 
Biddle, Mont. 

| Dividing strong colonies previous to 
the main honey flow in time to build up 
both divisions in time for the honey flow 
is good practice in the sweet clover re- 
gion, since there the honey flow begins 
relatively late. In the above plan, if 
increase is not desired the old queen can 
be removed or killed and her brood 
chamber placed on top as a super.—-Edi 
tor. | 
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SOME EARLY BLOOMING POLLEN AND HONEY PLANTS 


Upper lett Red oak i prolitic vielder of pollet Lpper right Apple blossoms, a1 mpor 
tant source of early nectar. Upper middle: Wild cherry. Lower left: Alsike clover. Lower right 
Wild strawberry Lower middle Hawthorn. 
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The kind of attention which the bees 
will need during the month of May de- 
pends largely upon the location. In some 
parts of the country the greater portio: 
of the season’s honey crop will be gath 
ered this month. In these loealities the 
bees will need elose attention to be sure 
that empty supers ure given as fist as 
the colonies need them, to prevent swarth 
ing if possible, and to take cure of any 
swarms which do _ issue In other re 
gions the honey harvest is nearly a 
month in the future and in some Cases 
even two months or more Here the 
colonies may even need to be fed unless 
they already have an abundance of hones 

Where the bees are already storing 
more honey than they use from day to 


day, nelclitional supers (upper stories 


shouled be wiven as fast as the bees fil! 
them During a good honey flow severi! 


supers may be filled before the honey in 
the first one is completely sealed and 
rendy to take off. Lf additional supers 
are not given as needed, the bees will be 
forced to swarm or loaf because thes 
have no place te store the incoming nee 
tur. However, in most northern local 
ties the problem is that of preventing 
the colonies running short of food this 
month When the colonies are rearing 
a large amount of brood, honey is used 
with surprising rapidity, and it is well 
for the beginner to wateh closelv to be 
sure that there is plenty of honey in the 
hive at all times. If the weather is bad 
for a few days the supply of honey may 
become so depleted that brood-rearing 
will be cheeked. If any colonies run 
low in stores they should be given one 
or two frames of honey if these are at 
hand If not, they should be fed accord 
ing to the directions given in these talks 
last month. 


Clipping the Wings of the Queen 


Every beginner should learn to tind 
the queen and clip her wings. This is 
done to prevent the queen from going 


with the swarm if one should issue. Hav 
ing the queen clipped also simplifies the 
hiving of the swarm. During fruit bloom 
Is u good time to do this. The beginne! 
may think it is a diffieult task, but it is 
not necessarily so, and the experienee in 
finding the queen and clipping her wings 
should be of great value. 

To find the queen, open the hive as 
direeted last month, take out the first 
and second combs, and, after looking on 
both sides for the queen, set these combs 
into an empty hive whieh should be close 
it hand. Use only enough smoke to keep 
the bees subdued, for if too much smoke 


is used the queen will become frightened 
ind be more difficult to find. As eaeh 
comb is lifted out of the hive, glinee at 
the near side of the next comb in the 
hive. Often the queen will be seen there, 
in whieh ense the comb in the hands 
should be immediately put back and the 
one on which the queen was seen taken 
out. In putting the combs back they 
should be placed toward the near side of 
the hive to leave a space between the 
combs that have been examined and 
those which have not. Eaeh comb that 
is lifted out of the hive should be re 
versed so that the opposite side can be 
examined before it is put back 

When the queen is found, the frame 
should be held by the left hand, leaving 
the right hand free to pick her up. This 
is done by taking hold of her wings, be 
ing sure to grasp the wings on both sides 
if possible. Set the frame back into the 
hive or on the ground, then transfer the 
queen to the left hand, taking hold of 
her legs, being sure to grasp as many of 
them as possible so that she can be held 
firmly and ean not twist off one of her 
legs. The right hand is now free to piek 
up a small pair of scissors to clip the 
wings on one side. Usually about three- 
fourths of the double wing on one side 
is clipped away. The queen is then trans 
ferred back to the right hand by grasp 
ing the remaining wing, when she ean 
be placed back on the combs. When this 
is done carefully the queen will go about 
her work of egg-laving and is apparently 
not much disturbed by her experience. 

If the queen is not found when each of 
the combs has been examined, it is well 
to examine them in inverse order as they 
ire put baek in place in the hive. If 
thre queen is not found on this S¢ eond ex 
umination it is usually well to close the 
hive and wait an hour or so or until the 
next day before again attempting to find 
her. 

When to Add Second Story 

If extracted honey is to be produced, 
a second story should be given to strong 
colonies during this month even in the 
North. This second story should contain 
at least a few dark brood combs if thes: 
ure at hand, since the colony will expand 
its work into a super of dark combs more 
readily than into a super of light combs 
or frames of foundation. If empty combs 
are not available for this purpose, frames 
of foundation can be given, but in this 
ease it is well to lift up two or three 
frames of brood from the lower story 
into the upper story in order to induce 
the bees to begin work abeve promptly. 
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Foundation should not be given when 
there is dearth of neetar, nor should 


the upper story be given to 2 colony that 
wenk to When the 
lowe! story contains six or eight frames 
honey is being stored, 


Is too occupy it. 


of brood and new 
it is the time to give the second story, If 
the bees build out the foundation next 
to the combs of brood and negleet those 
outside, it is well to change places with 
these in order to have all the foundation 
drawn The queen is 
permitted the range of both hive-bodies 
until about the beginning of the main 
honey tlow, when she should be put back 
into the lower story and confined there 
by means of a queen-exeluder. In this 
way the brood is somewhat seattered 
through the two stories during the month 
preceding the honey flow. 

For comb honey production it. is better 
to have the brood crowded into a single 
story if this enn be done without erowd- 
F Ilowever, very 
will need 


#8 soonh a8 possible, 


ing the colony teo much. 
strong colonies for comb honey 
a second during the three weeks 
just preceding the main honey flow in 
order to hold baek swarming, especially 
is the bees are able to gather consider- 
able neetar during this period. When a 


story 


second story is given to a colony that is 
to produce comb honey, it Is necessary to 
reduce the hive to one storv at the be 
ginning of the main honey flow when the 
comb honey supers are given. In this 
event, it is well to give two comb honey 
supers in order not to make the hive 
smaller than it was before. The combs 


of brood are sorted and most of the seal 
ed brood is left with the colony, the other 
combs being taken away. Those who 
have several colonies will find it well to 
tier up the hive bodies containing the 
extra combs over a weaker colony. Those 
who have only one colony ean form a nu 
cleus (small colony) from these combs 
by leaving enough bees on the combs to 
take eare of the brood, and introdueing 
a queen purchased from a breeder or a 
neighboring beekeeper. Care should be 
taken that the not tuken away 
when these extra combs are taken away. 
When the extra combs are placed on an 
other hive, the should be shaken 
from the combs in order not to take away 
of the workers. 


In producing extracted hones the first 
super may be given before the beginning 
of the main honev flow; but in comb 
honey production it is best not to put on 
supers until about the beginning of the 
main flow. Where white clover 
and clover furnish surplus honey, 
each colony should be given a comb hon 


queen is 


bees 


any 


honey 


alsike 


ey super soon after the appearance of 
the first white clover blossoms. It is 
usuflly abont ten days after the first 
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blossoms are seen 


white elover before 
much honey is gathered from this souree. 


Taking Care of Swarms 


By giving an abundance of room, as 


described above, previous to the main 
honey flow it is often possible to pre 
vent swarming previous to the honey 


flow. 


If swarming oecurs some time pre 
vious to flow, both colo 
nies may again become strong enough it 
time to take advantage of the honey flow; 
but the 
honey flow, as is usually the case in the 
North, neither of the divisions is strong 


the main honey 


where swarming occurs during 


enough to work well in’ the supers. 
Therefore, in all such cases the swarms 


the working 
divided. 


that 
not 


should be so managed 
force of the colony is 


ln order to prevent a division of the 
working foree the procedure in hiving 
the swarm should be as follows: As the 


swarm is coming out, if the queen is 
clipped, look for her on the ground iy 
front of the hive. When she comes out 
or is seen on the ground she should bi 


eaught inion queen eage and the stopper 


should be put in place to confine her 
there. The enge should then be laid in 
the shade so that the queen will not be 
injured by the hot sun. The super should 
then be taken off of the hive and the 
hive itself moved te one side. The new 


hive is then placed on the old stand and 
the supers put back in place. The cage 
containing the queen is then thrust into 
the entrance. The swarm may miss the 
queen before it clusters, in which ease it 
will return to the hive sometimes within 
a few minutes. Or, the swarm may clus 
ter and remain clustered for 15 minutes 
or more before returning to the hive. In 
either the swarm, in returning, en 
ters the new hive, the bees thinking that 
they are returning to their old home. In 
this way the swarm really hives itselt 
The hives should, of course, be painted 
the sume color, so the bees will not notie: 
the change. 


Case 


After the excitement of swarming has 
quieted down, the old hive should be 
moved alongside the new 
trance being turned to one side so that 
none of the bees of the swarm will enter 


one, its en 


the old hive. In a dav or two the old 
hive should be turned so that its e1 
trance is close to that of the new hive 


On the seventh day after the swarm is 


sued the old hive should be cnrefulls 
moved to a new loeation at lenst ten o1 
fifteen feet away, doing this early it 
the afternoon when most of the bees 
are out. If this is done carefully th: 


bees that have learned to fly during the 
week will return to the new hive, thus 
depleting the old hive so completely that 
nat after-swarm, 


if ean east on 
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‘*The Practice of Beekeeping *’ is the 
title of a new bulletin, No. 62, in French, 
published by the Department of Agri 
culture of the Province of Quebec, Can 
ada. The bulletin is the work of Mr, C. 
Vaillancourt, in charge of beekeeping for 
the Department. 


W. E. Dunham. a graduate student in 
apiculture at Cornel] University. 
cepted «a position as instructor in bee 
keeping in the Ohio State University. Mr. 
Dunham started a beekeeping 
with the spring term of the present vear. 


has ae 


¢lass in 


‘* Biological Abstracts,’’ a journal for 
the abstracting of all biological litera 
ture, will appear for the first time in 


June, 1926. This journal is being issued 
by the Union of Biological Societies, the 
office being in the Department of Zo 
ology, University of Pennsylvania, Phil 
adelphia. The literature included in this 
journal is to be all phases of zoology, bot- 
any, bacteriology, physiology, and the 
like. Dr. KE. F. Phillips is sub-editor for 
apiculture, which department will be un 
der a separate heading and will cover all 
artieles of permanent value which up 
pear in scientific journals os well as those 
which appear in journals devoted to bee 
keeping. 


The Woodbury County, Lowa, Beekee; 
ers’ Association, together with the Towa 
State Beekeepers’ Association, is arrang 
ing a meeting for June 22 and 23 at 
Sioux City, Towa. Arrangements are be 
ing made to carry an educational pro 
gram throughout the day of June 22 with 
a banquet at night. On June 23 a tour 
among the commercial apiaries of that 
region is being arranged. Many are ex 
pected to attend from Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota, as well as other 


states, thus making this a meeting of 
wide scope. Speakers of national promi 


nenece are being secured for the oceasion. 
Sioux City is an important center of com 
mercial honey production where beekeep 
ing on an extensive senle is earried on. 


New York State beekeepers who will 
attend the Root-Langstroth Memorial 
meeting at Medina, Ohio, which is being 
arranged by the Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association for September 21, 22, and 23. 
are arranging to travel as an automobile 
caravan and will camp at Williamsville, 
N. Y., on the grounds of William C. Wahl 
& Sons for the night of September 19. 


Williamsville is located just outside of 
Buffalo, less than two miles from the 
Kensington Cut-Off through that city, and 
Mr. Wahl can take care of 100 or more 
ears without difficulty. Mr. Wahl sug 
gests that signs should be provided for 


all cars making this trip, and emphasizes 
the desirability of having these signs so 
worded that 
ments. 


they are honey advertise 


with 
states in 


In connection the classification of 
the regard to regula 
tions concerning the importation of bees, 
published on page 141 of the March issue 
of this journal, Mr. E. 
of apiaries in New Jersey, points out 
that that state does not admit bees on 
combs which are not accompanied by an 
inspector’s certificate, except from states 
having no inspection service. In that 
case the inspector must be notified of the 
importation, 


various 


G. Carr, inspector 


South Dakota State College, at Brook 
ings, is now giving a course in beekeep 


ing. The college has two well-equipped 
laboratories and a lecture room for this 
course. The apiary is conveniently lo 
eated near the laboratory and is avail- 


able for student use and observation. The 
bees were wintered out of doors, packed 
in various ways for the purpose of deter 
mining the best method for outdoor win- 


tering under South Dakota conditions. 
Twenty-five students were enrolled in 


Prof. 


this course during the past year. 
M. I). Farrar is the instruetor 


The Montreal Beekeepers’ Association, 
Montreal, Canada, invited the publie to 
one of its recent The meeting 
was advertised by means of observation 
hives and honey in store windows, and a 
large crowd was assembled. Eaeh visitor 
on entering the hall was presented with 
aosmall jar of honey with the compli 


Le ur 
meetings 


ments of the Montreal Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation. Dr. T. P. Shaw delivered an ad 
dress on honey as a food, and Prof. 


Tawse, of MeDonald College, gave a pop 
ular lecture on The Ford film, 
‘“The Palace of Honey,’’ and the Ontario 
film, ‘*Commercial Queen  Rearing,’’ 
were then put on the sereen. Thus the 
great audience was entertained and hon- 
brought to the attention of a 


bees. 


eV was 


great mass of people in a manner that 
will not soon be forgotten.. The Mon- 
treal newspapers published reports of 


the meeting. thus bringing honey to the 
nttention of thousands of readers. 
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Geo. S. Demuth 








Management with Food-Chamber 
Question—Why can not the food-chamber 
be left on the hive when running for comb 
honey ! I should think this would give the 
same results as a deep or Jumbo hive 
Pennsylvania J. F. Westerhold 
Answer.—A _ serious objection to leav 
ing the food-chamber in place and put 
ting comb-honey supers above is that 
the bees do not enter and work in the 
comb-honey supers as well when the 
food-chamber is between as when the 
comb-honey supers are directly over the 


brood-chamber. The barrier of sealed 
honey between the brood and the comb 
honey supers often results in a stagns 
tion of work which may bring on swarm 
ing. In many localities this same objec 
tion applies to the Jumbo hive unless 
conditions are such that there is brood 


to the top-bars of the deeper frames at 
the time of putting on the 
supers. 

When to Look for Queen-Cells 


Question.—To control swarming by cutting 
out the queen-cells, when should one start look 
ing for them? Bruce Beitman 

Pennsylvania 


Answer.—As soon as the colonies have 
their hives fairly well filled with brood, 
pollen, and honey in the spring, some of 
them may start. queen-cells in prepara 
tion for swarming. In your locality this 
may occur in May unless you take pre 
caution to prevent it. By giving a see 
ond story containing dark brood combs 
before the brood-chamber be 
crowded, swarming can usually be held 
back until considerably later in your lo 
eality. Cutting out queen-cells ean not 
be depended upon to prevent swarming 
If the queen-cells are destroyed when 
first started and the colony is given more 
room, swarming may be given up for the 
time being; but if the queen-cells are 
fairly well along, containing large lar 
vae, destroying them will have but little 
if any effect upon swarming, and a 
swarm may issue within a day or two 
after the cells are destroyed. 

Secret System of Catching Stray Swarms 

Question.—I received a letter stating that 
for $3.00 I could become the possessor of a 
secret system of catching stray swarms. I am 
very loath to spend $3.00 for this bit of knowl 
edge unless it is necessary, and would appre 
ciate a report from you on this matter. 

Minnesota Raymond L. Mix 

Answer.—It is not necessary to pur 
chase any secret method of catching 
stray swarms. If stray swarms are plen- 
tiful, all that is necessary is to place 
some empty hives or boxes in convenient 
places as decoys. By placing a number 
of such boxes in trees, or other places 
convenient for the bees, quite a number 


comb-honev 


comes 


of stray swarms can be 
localities. 
Prevention of After-Swarming 
Question.—To prevent after-swarms is it 
wise to cut out all of the queen-cells except 


caught in 


some 


one, to make sure of one queen only? If so, 
when is the proper time to do this? 
Pennsvlvania Chas. P. Rupert 


Answer.—In there are tw 
methods by which after-swarming can be 
prevented. One is to destroy all but one 
of the queen-cells five or six days after 
the prime swarm has issued, as you sug 


general 


gest, and the other is that of robbing 
the parent colony of most of its bees 
just before the after-swarm would issue 
The first method is often employed in 
localities where the main honey flow is 
late in reference to the swarming season, 
so that the parent colony should store 
surplus the same season. Great care 


should be taken in order not to overlook 
any cells, and the one that is left should 
be the finest and best-appearing. The 
other method is used chiefly in localities 
where swarming occurs in the midst of 
the main honey flow, since by this meth 
od the field bees left in the parent colony 
are transferred to the swarm, the supers 
being on the newly-hived swarm. The 
parent colony in this case is not expected 
to be able to store surplus the same sea 
son. The parent hive is robbed of most 
of its bees by hiving the prime swarm 
in a new hive located on the old stasd, 
moving the parent hive to one side, then 
on the seventh day carefully moving it 
to a new location so that the flying foree 
of bees on returning from the field will 
enter the new hive. This so depletes the 
parent colony that it ean not cast an 
ifter-swarm, provided this is done at a 
time when most of the field workers are 
in the field and many young bees are 
taking their first flight, as they usually 
do early in the afternoon. 
Combs Gnawed at Lower Corners 

Question.—Should brood-combs be melted up 
for wax when the bees have gnawed the lower 
corners next to the entrance, or can these be 


patched ? Wm. H. Walsh 
Maryland 


Answer.—IlIf these combs are otherwise 
good, they can be repaired by trimming 
along a row of cells, then cutting a tri 
angular piece from an old tough brood 
eomb and fitting it in place. The tri 
angular piece of comb should fit tight 
ly in place against the end-bar and the 
bottom-bar of the frame. Bees will not 
again be inclined to gnaw away the low- 
er corner of the comb on account of the 
snug fit and the toughness of the comb. 
The tougher it is, the better for this pur- 
pose. 
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To Keep an Old Breeding-Queen 

Question.—I have a queen mother which is 
old, but able to do some more breeding. The 
bees are at my elbow to supersede her. I should 
like to know how T can keep here alive for an 
other season F. H. Tonzalin 

Jamaica 

Answer.-—The breeding-queen should b. 
kept in a nucleus so that she will not be 
required to do much work. Her colony 
can be strengthened in the fall by adding 
brood from other colonies in order to 
be safe for winter, but in the spring it 
should not be permitted to build up to 
more than two or three frames of brood 

Best Way for Loading Supers on Truck 

Question.—In making over the platform of 
a truck to suit the beekeepers’ needs, should it 
be built so that the supers will be loaded with 
the frames lengthwise on the truck or across 
it? B. L. Morehouse 


May. 1926 


Minnesota 

Answer.—Most beekeepers to 
load the supers in such a manner that 
the combs will run across the truck. This 
is on account of the movement of the 
truck from side to side. On a railroa: 
ear the combs are usually loaded length 
wise of the ear instead of across, because 


prefer 


here the greatest shocks come in that 
direction The rule of loading combs 
erosswise of the vehicle was worked out 


when wagons were used to transport the 
supers. A truck on a road 
little sidewise movement that it is doubt 
ful if it makes very much differenes 
which way the combs are loaded. 
Transposing Units of Double Brood-Chambers 

Question.—Would it be practical to change 
positions with the two hive bodies as soon as 
the upper story is full of brood and honey 
instead of hunting the queen to put her down 
into the lower story 

Michigan M. T. East 

Answer.—Under some conditions it 
advantageous to transpose the two hive 


smooth has so 


Is 


bodies, but this is objectionable in some 
cases since most of the honey is in the 
upper story, and when this is put be 
low a barrier of sealed honey is placed 
between the now divided brood-nest in 
the two stories. Honey that is sealed 


is not readily removed by the bees even 
when there is brood both above and be 
low it. If the two hive-bodies again 
transposed later, the result would be a 
badly broken-up  brood-rearing space. 
After the peak of spring brood-rearing 
it would be better to have all the brood 
in one hive-body than to have both brood 
and honey in two hive-bodies. 
Brood Scattered and Irregular 

Question.—I find in one of my colonies that 
the brood is scattered and the cells contain- 
ing brood are lengthened. I also find as many 
1s five eggs in one cell, and many with two or 
three eggs This colony is not very active 
even when the others are doing well. Please 


are 


tell me how to locate the trouble with this 
colony. Seth V. Green 
Pennsylvania. 
Answer.—- This appearance of the 


brood would indicate that the colony has 
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either a drone-laying queen or laying 
workers. If the former, the queen 


should be found and killed and another 
introduced. If the latter, it is often best 
to break up the colony or unite it with a 


colony having a laying queen, but not 
enough workers. This can be done by 
the newspaper method, that is, by plae 


ing the hive body containing the colony 
with laying workers direetly on top of 
the brood-chamber of the other colony 
with nothing between except a sheet of 
newspaper having a few pinholes punch 
ed through it. 
Brood-Rearing in Food-Chamber 

Question.—Does the food-chamber take the 
place of the two-story brood-chamber in spring 
brood-rearing? If so, when is the proper time 
and what is the best way to countract the 
brood-chamber down to one story? 

New York Robert Packer 

Answer.—Much depends upon the 
character of the spring and the nectar- 
bearing plants in the locality. If the 
bees are able to store considerable early 
honey and the colonies are strong, it is 
well to give a second story of full-depth 
brood combs between the brood-chamber 


and the food-chamber, thus giving so 
much more room than the queen can oc 
cupy that swarming will be held in 
check; but if not much early nectar is 


available, there would be plenty of room 
without adding a second full-depth hive 
body. In extracted-honey production 
the queen is simply confined to the lower 
story by means of an excluder, and the 
food-chamber is left on the hive through 
out the season. In comb-honey produce 
tion the food-chamber must be taken 
away at the beginning of the main honey 
flow when the comb-honey supers are 
given. This is done by smoking at the 
top to drive most of the bees out, when 
the food-ehamber is taken off. Several 
of these can then be tiered up on 
ony not used for comb-honey production, 
being placed above an exeluder so that 
as the brood emerges the combs will be 
completely filled with honey. At the 
close of the season when the comb-honey 
supers taken off, the food-ehambers, 
now completely filled with honey, are dis 
tributed, one to each colony. 
Feeding Honey from Unfinished Sections 


Question. —If I set a super of unfinished 
sections over a colony that is short of stores, 


a col 


are 


ind place a queen-excluder between, will the 
bees carry the honey down for brood-rearing 
or should I uncap the honey? 


Pennsylvania L. H. Lindemuth 

Answer.—Bees will use the honey from 
the super of sections as needed, but thev 
will not carry down sealed honey much 
faster than they use it. If you want 
them to take it down quickly it will: be 
necessary to uncap the honey. It will not 
be necessary to put a queen-exeluder be 
tween the brood-chamber and the super 
of unfinished sections. 
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BEES.MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here} 








‘We have had six to twe é iwhes of 
rain ove! the bare runges ot souther 
California during tl past week, and it 
is still at it today (April 1] Prospects 
are now that vill get at least a fair 
crop of hones It has cut the orange 
honey erop below what it promised 
week ago, as the trees were in full bloo: 
and the bees have had ittle time 
work. This unmount of rain in \pril has 
never been known before in our part of 
the state. Just what effeet it will ha 
we ean only wait to see It certainty 


has benefited the eountryv millions of dol 
lars in the water supply for sum 
mer’s irrigation.’’—L. L. 
Calif. 


**Bees in the cellar 
as well as they did last 
locality. I do not 
on account of the extremely 


next 
> 


Andrews. Ri 
erside County, 


het yintering 
winter in this 


know whv unless it is 
mild winter, 
sinee the bees have good stores and plen 
ty of ventilation.’ ’—-Otto Gingerich, Bot 


tinenu County, North Dakota. 


‘We, the beekes pers of eastern Brit 
ish Columbian, keenly feel the 
Mr. W. J. Sheppard, our provincial api 
arist, who has transferred to Vic 
toria. The 
in Bitish Columbia is due 
Sheppard’s profound knowledg 
initiative. We have 
work and by so doing gained 


absence of 


been 
progress in beekeeping 


largely to Mr 


preat 


ana 
watched him at his 
knowledge 
and experience of inestimable worth in 
Jackson, 


our beekeeping work.’’——-W. A. 
Kootenay County, British Columbia. 
good for the ceom 


average of 12 


‘*Prospects here are 
ing season. We fed an 
pounds of sugar per colony last fall, and 
to date the bees are wintering 100° per 
cent perfect.’’—Claude H. Davis, Clay 
County, Indiana. 


**Bees worked here on elm and mapk 
in February. Our winter losses have 
been light, but the bees will need some 


feeding. Out of 147 colonies I lost seven, 
which | do not consider a bad loss.*’—-F 
F. Shaw, Trinity County, Texas. 


‘*Your editorial in the February issu 
as to why more honey is consumed in the 
sweet clover region is good. We have a 
number of here who buy a 60 
pound can of honey at a time. Some 
families use two 60-pound cans per year 
The lumber camps also consume 


people 


consid 


erable.’’—Leslie Burr, Mendocino Coun 
tv, California. 
‘*Will the spring be early enough to 


give the bees an early flight and the bee 
keeper a chance to help them, or will it 


backward, and eold% Success 
or failure to crop of 
1926 awaits the answer. We eun not ex 
flight before 
May. Maine 


be ute, 


secure a honey 


: } . » + " 
bees here to get 


April or first of 


peet the 


the 20th of 


as a host of desirable things to enjov, 
but the Goddess of Fate clipped the 
wings of our summers too short.’ *-—O. B 
Griffin, Aroostook ( mty, Maine. 


‘* Next senuson none of the beekeepers 


here intend to comb honey on 


produce 


account of the market’s being so slow 
They had to saeritiee on the 
to get rid of it. All of the 


sold 


this veur. 
price in orde. 
surplus extracted 
with the exception of one ear. The win 
mild, with little or no 
the valley, and the bees flew 
February. We have 
mountains to as 
sure us all the water we need for irrig: 
Dandelion is coming uy 
Mrs. E. G. Norton, Churh 
Nevada. 


honev has been 


ter has been very 
rain here in 
every day 
sufficient 


during 
snow in the 
tion purposes, 
everywhere.”’ 
ill County, 


‘ Last four colontes of 
bees which we increased during the sea 
son to 20, und seeured about 1000 pounds 
wintering my 


date 


spring we had 


of surplus honey T am 


bees in Kootenay causes and up to 


thev have wintered well. Thev have had 
several good tlights owing to the mild 
weather. *’ Harry EB MeCulloch, Cari 
boo County, British Columbia. 

‘*For tive vears | moved my bees (100 
colonies) in August to a point on the 


Delaware River near Hog Island. Thi 


last time [I moved I seeured 2400 pounds 


of extracted honey 1 had to give up 
the moving beexuse mv heart would not 


stand the heavy lifting.’"—-C. D. Short 
lidge, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

‘*The beekeepers of 
Montana, have recently 


Pondera 
formed an 
ciation known as the Pondera Beekeep 
ers’ Association. The objeets of the o1 
ganization are to control the spread of 
disease, market our product, buy sup 
plies collectively, and in general to work 
for the welfare of the industry.’’—M. L 
Monlev, Pondera County, Montana. 


‘*T combine the advantages of cellar 
wintering with outdoor wintering here, 
since severe weather does not arrive un 
til January 1, and lasts only until Mareh 
1. A tray of shavings is placed on top 
of the hive from November 1 till Janu 
ary 1, after which it is removed and the 
colony placed in the cellar till Mareh 1, 
when the tray is replaced and left till 
May 1.—J. H. Fisbbeek. St Louis 
County, Missouri. 


County, 


asso 
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In Marnreh, comb founda- 
1875, 1 receiv- tion. The im 
ed from Fre | i] pression of 
Weiss a box of each cell was 
eomb ‘‘foun A I R ’ S 7 formed by 
dation’’ which - ae oot's tory oO molded type 
I found beau- ° ° held temporar- 
tifully accur- I lis Own Life ily in plaster 
ate and _per- paris until they 
fectly flat. Al- could be sol- 
though the [L_A——_QYQ. J tered | in one 
weather was ‘ el solid piece. 
frosty at the To which end we also pray always for you, that our With these dies 
. I leter God may count you worthy of your calling, and fulfill I seeeded i : 
time, deter- every desire of goodness and every work of faith, with succeeded 1n 
mined to make power; That the name of our Lord Jesus may be ‘glori- making vax 
a practical test fied in you, and ye in him, according to the grace of eells deen 
-. : our God and the Lord Jesus Christ.—II Thes. 1:11-12 I 
of it, and ae enough for a 
cordingly fitted a sheet of the founda- queen to deposit eggs. To get the wax 


tion into a frame and placed it in the 
center of a strong colony. I put a feeder 
full of syrup over the frame, and then 
packed clothing over the whole, nearly 
filling the upper story. After 48 hours I 
found the feeder empty and beautiful 
cells raised nearly full length from the 
wax sheets. Mr. Weiss used enough wax 
in the sheets to make nearly if not quite 
the entire comb. 

In August, 1875, I procured of Mr. 
Long ten pounds of his comb foundation. 
I made several very careful experiments 


and was well satisfied that the bees 
would draw out the most beautiful light 
combs in much less time than it took 
them to build new, and, what is still 
more important, they would make the en 
tire comb from the material furnished in 
the foundation. I determined this by 
giving them a comb or sheet made of 
two different pieces, one of white and 
one of yellow wax. The cells, when 
drawn out to their full length, were of 
the eolor of the original foundation 


clear to the top. The white sheets fur- 
nished by Mr. Long were drawn out into 
combs of a delicacy, whiteness, and 
beauty that made the finest specimen of 
comb made by the bees alone look 
cheap and awkward in comparison. 
Comb Foundation a Success 
All of my experiments with comb foun 
dation resulted quite satisfactorily in fa 


vor of the foundation, particularly be 
cause the bees would draw out the wax 
into beautiful cells on an amount of 


feed that would not induce them to build 
comb at all. I had great hopes that by 
its aid combs of honey might eventually 
be furnished at something like the price 
of extracted honey. Frequently nice 
comb honey was spoiled by a piece of old 


tough comb that had been used as a 
guide. The foundation made the most 
beautiful white delicate guides that 
could be imagined, and these were very 


easily fastened in the boxes. 

In the January, 1876, number of 
Gleanings I gave directions for making 
copper dies for pressing wax to make 


sheet I simply dipped a board in cold 
water and then in melted wax. 
The First Foundation Mill 

Making comb foundation with plates 

was such a slow laborious operation that 


I set the best mechanic I could find at 
work to make a machine for making 


foundation by means of metal rollers. 
began work on this early in 1876. 

3y February 26, 1876, the metal roll 
were finished and they were a ¢om- 
plete success. The machine cost a good 
deal of money and I could see that still 
more would be required to get the wax 
in the proper shape rapidly enough. The 
impressions of the bottoms of the cells in 
the rolls were made by striking them one 
at a time with different shaped punches, 


He 


ers 


yet they were made with such astonish- 
ing accuracy that we could make cells 
with the bottoms nearly as thin as a 
soap bubble. The thinnest foundation 
that we had had up to that time from 
Mr. Long was 5% square feet to the 
pound, but at our first trial with the 


foundation rolls we made 8 square feet 
to the pound and the walls were clear 
and sharp. We could roll out one con- 
tinuous sheet a foot wide and a mile 
long if we wished. 

Comb Foundation Made of Paraffine 


In June, 1876, I was filling orders for 
comb foundation made of paraffine. In 
my experiments to determine what would 
give the paraffine the requisite elasticity 
I recalled that the bees added propolis 
to their wax when they wanted it very 
strong, and as it would have been a 
hard matter to furnish as much white 
and tasteless propolis as I needed I 
thought of a favorite gum of childhood 
days—Burgundy pitch. I found that this 
added to the paraffine in very small quan- 
tities gave just the tenacity needed. 


The paraffine and Burgundy pitch 
comb foundation did not prove a success 
after all. I had made and sent out a 


hundred pounds or more of this founda- 
tion, and for fear a part of it at least 
would not prove satisfactory I gave no- 
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tice that all those who had had trouble 
should send in their bill for damages, 
and I would either refund the money or 
send better foundation. I had to dis- 
ecard the Burgundy pitch because it re- 
quired so large a quantity as to darken 
the wax as well as to communicate a 
perceptible taste to the paraffine. 

I began mixing beeswax with paraffine 
and made beautiful foundation. In fact, 
everything worked as nicely as I could 
desire until some very hot weather came 
on the 13th and 14th of June, when I 
found the cells stretching downward into 
ovals instead of hexagons. It was 
really amusing to see the troubled look on 
the countenances (?) of the young bees 
as they surveyed their work after re- 
peated attempts at patching up and re- 
pairing. The sight of their discomfiture 
created some merriment, but I gave a 
faithful promise to the bees that here- 
after they should have material that 
would stand the proper degree of heat. 

Foundation with Extra Large Cells 

I made plates and tried comb founda- 
tion just one-half larger than drone 
comb. It evidently puzzled the bees for 
they tried to follow the angle and still 
make worker combs. They actually did 
make worker comb, but with three-cor- 
nered vacanies filled with wax. 

To Prevent Sagging in Foundation 

In 1877 I had found that almost all 
specimens of wax would sag more or less, 
though the white was worse than the 
yellow. It is necessary to cut the sheets 
so that they do not quite touch the bot- 
tom-bar. All the combs must be fasten- 
ed ultimately to the bottom-bar, but they 
should not touch it until they are finished. 

Very much depends upon the kind of 
wax used. If the wax is hard and firm 
even in warm weather, there is very little 
sagging, and the darkest-colored wax 
frequently stretches the least. Years ago 
I had what I had reason to think was 
pure beeswax that was so soft that my 
finger could be pushed into a cake dur- 
ing warm weather. By avoiding wax 
like this I could make foundation that 
would sag so slightly as to be practically 
perfect. 

In the early ’70s, to entirely prevent 
sagging of the foundation in the brood- 
chamber, I tried making foundation on 
cloth or paper and sueceeded very well 
with thin tissue paper, but all my experi 
ments on eloth, even with the very thin- 
nest T could get, were failures, simply be- 
cause the bees would occasionally get 
hold of a thread and then would tear the 
cloth all out, apparently thinking it a 
moth web. 

[ obtained some very fine book muslin 
and also tried tracing linen, but although 
I could make beautiful foundation on 
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both, the cloth made the base of the 
cells so much thicker than when I used 
wax alone, that it added to the weight 
and consequently to the expense. 

While bees will work in combs made of 
metal when coated with wax I found that 
they are very apt to pick at paper or 
cloth, and finally tear it out entirely. In 
1875 I had combs in use that were built 
on very thin paper dipped in wax and 
pressed in dies to make the impression 
of the bottom of the cells. I tried almost 
all kinds of twine incorporated in the 
wax; but ,although I made repeated ex- 
periments, I discarded everything of the 
kind. Even though the bees let it alone 
for a short time, they were pretty sure 
to tear it out when the yield of nectar 
ceased. 

However, I succeeded perfectly in 
making foundation on boards about an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, my chief 
difficulty being in getting these boards 
perfectly coated with wax on which to 
make the foundation. But the plan took 
too much wax for flat-bottom cells, and 
I could not devise a satisfactory method 
of indenting the thin boards just right. 

In February, 1879, J. Y. Detwiler, of 
Toledo, made me a visit, bringing some 
sheets of tin-foil. These were dipped in 
wax and run through the mill, making a 
foundation which he assured me was a 
perfect success. I did not doubt that 
the bees would build comb on this, but 
I did not quite like the idea of metal at 
the bottom of the cells, and there was 
the extra weight and expense besides. It 
was, of course, proof against sagging, 

There were a large number of experi- 
ments running over quite a period of 
years in the late ’70s and early ’80s re- 
garding presses for making comb foun 
dation, in which wires were incorporated 
to prevent stretching. However, I found 
all such foundation was much more brit 
tle to handle than that made on rolls; in 
fact, one was very much disposed to get 
out of patience in trying to handle it 
after handling that from the rolls. 


Making Continuous Sheets of Wax 

The work of developing the comb 
foundation, like other new inventions, 
was a sort of groping in the dark, for 
searcely a month went past that some 
improvement was not made. One after- 
noon in the summer of 1878, while think 
ing of the inconvenience of dipping 
boards and peeling the wax off, I had 
visions of a large pair of metal rollers 
made hollow, with a stream of eold wa- 
ter kept running through them to keep 
them cool, these rollers dipping into 
melted wax so that a sheet could be 
rolled out on the other side a mile long 
if desired. This dream actually came 
true, though, of course, years later. 
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Classified Advertisements 
the 


classified 
for per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 


| 
: } 
in | 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 


be inserted 


Te 


Notices will 


columns 


for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


Ault Bee Co., J. D. Beals, A. L. Beckwith, 
Frank Bornhoffer, T. W. Burleson, Jay Cow 
ing, Edw. Hasssinger, Jr., M. V. Facey Honey 
Co., L. C. House, W. X. Johnston, A. J. Heard, 
Allen Latham, S. F. Lawrence, Loveitt Honey 
Co., John G. Miller, L. E. Perkins, W. L. Rit 
ter, A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, Chas. E. 
Schneider, F. E. Shriver, A. W. Smith, Mead 
Cycle Co., Electric Wheel Co., Kitselman Bros. 
I. Putnam, Autauga Apiaries. 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


CLOVER honey in 60-pound cans. Wm. Oli 


ver, Wayne, Nebr 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 


W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. None 
finer. J Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Good quality of clover honey 
Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

FOR SALE—50 cases finest clover honey in 
new 60’s. V. L. Watts, Alto, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey, five-case lots or 
more at 10c. C. S. Watts, Monticello, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-pound 
cans, 84¢c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa 

EXTRACTED honey for sale, clover, buck- 
wheat and amber. C. N. Ballard, Valois, N. Y. 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


York City 


FOR SALE—Comb honey at reduced prices. 
Write stating your wants. H. G. Quirin, Belle 
vue, Ohio 


FOR SALE—500 cases white clover comb 
honey, $4.00 per case. Charles Guhl, Napoleon, 
R. F. D. 7, Ohio 

COMB HONEY—Vermont clover 
finest quality in any quantity. J. EF. 
Son, Middlebury, Vt. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE- 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

FOR SALE 


of the 
Crane & 


Clover. 
Bald 


-Comb and extracted white clo- 


ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Clover honey, finest quality, 
put up in 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. W. M 
Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa 

CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans, llc; 
buckwheat in 150-lb. kegs, 7c. Sample, 10c 
R. V. Cox, Sloansville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb, and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15c .F. Fs 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio 


| 
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clover blended with fall flowers or 
either grade, $10.00 per two 60- 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


CHOICE lots of clover honey still in hands 


WHITE 
buckwheat, 
lb. tins. J. G 


of producers. Excellent quality. Few bargain 
lots. The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Choice 
Michigan extracted honey in 


white and light amber 
NEW 60-lb. cans, 


case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 

GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 
in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 
prices Quality very good. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Choice fancy 1925 crop white 
clover extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans, 10c. 


Sample, 10¢ Ton lots, 9%c. Edw. A. Wink- 
ler, Joliet, Tl. 

FOR SALI 50 cases amber honey, clover 
and buckwheat blend in 60-lb. tins, 8¢ per 
pound Extra fine quality. F. M. Babcock, 
Fredonia, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-Ib. tins Clover 
crystallized, at 13c per pound; clover, liquid, 
at i14c per pound. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Ozone Park, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Carload Michigan light ex 


tracted honey, 10c per lb.; also 80 cases ligh 
amber at 8c per lb., 120 lbs. per case. L. S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey, buck 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans, 





$5.00 per can; $9.60 per case of two, f. o. b. 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Several very choice lots comb 
honey at $4.50 to $5.25 per case. Also fine 
lots sweet clover, white clover, buckwheat, and 
light amber extracted in 60-lb. cans. Beekeep- 


ers who need more honey for their trade and 
solicitors should write us. A. I. Root Co. of 
Chicago, 230 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


HONEY FOR 


SALE—For the beekeepers 
whose supply may y 


be short this season. We 


have the choicest extra quality sweet clover, 
fine white clover alfalfa, and some mesquite 
that we can offer our friend honey-sellers who 


may be short. Also comb, all grades. Write for 


prices. The I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
RASPBERRY HONEY was left with the 

bees until thoroughly ripened; is thick, rich, 

and delicious; unexcelled for table use. In 


10-lb. cans by mail, 
postpaid, $2.50 each. We have some amber col 
ored fall honey with a thick heavy body, the 
richest, sweetest honey we ever tasted, in 60- 


new 60-lb. cans, $8 a can; 


Ib. cans for 10¢ a lb. A sample of either kind 
15e Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 

TO close out the balance of our 1925 crop 


of white clover and amber honey, will make a 
special low price as follows: Best white clover 
extracted, only lle per pound. Good clover, 
10c. Light amber for table use, 9c per pound. 
New cans and cases. Write E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Mich. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





WANTED—Comb 
ris, Box 178, 
WANTED—Car of sweet clover honey. A. 
V. Small, Root Bee Supplies, Augusta, Kans. 
WANTED—White clover comb honey. Glass- 


and 


Morristown, 


extracted. J. E 
Tenn. 


Har 


front vase preferred. E. W. Peirce, 345 Cliff 
wood Ave., Zanesville, Ohio 

BEESWAX WANTED Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies 


Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 
| | UE PELE Tt 


‘FOR SALE 





TU 








FOR SALE 





Extractors, 
Stinebring, 


capping melters, 
and hives. Geo. Shreve, Ohio. 


~ HIVE bodies, 10-frame, full sheets founda- 
tion, $2.50 each. Peterson, Steele St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


~ FOR SALE—30 Danz. comb honey supers. 
good as new, 50c each. Irvin Van Devier, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


GLADIOLUS, 25 large bulbs, 25 
ties labeled, $1.00 postpaid. i 
Berne, Ind. 

FOR SALE—100 standard 10-frame hives 
without frames, used one year, $1.00 each. L. 
F. Howden, Fillmore, N. Y. 


fine varie- 
Riverside,’’ 


FOR SALE—4000 each Standard M fences 
and section-holders—new. Prices right. James 
B. Gray, Sylvania, Ohio. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. ONE 


SAFIN cage by 
Latham, Norwichtown, 


FOR SALE—Cowan honey extractor, No. 17. 
and Dadant un oy can. They are in per 
fect condition. G. A. C. Clarke, Le Mars, Iowa. 


BEEKEEPERS, — me your orders for 
Leahy bee supplies. Satisfaction Guameptess. 
James Metts, 201 Polk Ave., Ridgway, Pa 


FOR SALE—25 10- frame hives with —— 
combs, also lot of 4%x4% supers and two- 
frame extractors. Westerman Bros., Bremen, 
Ohio. 

TO Canadian 
ment ready for shipment. 
The Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Guelph, Ont. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation 
the bees, and the price will please 


mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Conn. 


beekeepers: Standard equip- 
Write for price list. 
Supply House, 


will please 
the hee- 


keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. 
Robinson, Mayville, N. 

FOR SALE—13 8-frame supers taking sec- 
tions 4x5x1%, 7 taking 4%x1%, 7 taking 


4%x1% Edward B. 


Stoner, 

FOR 
of 125 
All ten-frame 


Monarch force pump. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


SALE —Equipment for the management 
colonies of bees for extracted honey 
standard hives. George Herrick, 

Til. 


12110 Parnell Ave., Chicago, 


ONE OF THE BEST bee outfits and loca- 
tions in America for sale On state trunk high- 
way. Room for 2000 colonies. Address P. O. 
Box 145, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


HONEY LABELS—Attractive and original, 
made especially for your business. Lowest 
prices. Catalog FREE. Liberty Company, Sta- 
tion D, Box 4186, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good eases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—50 8-frame comb-honey supers 
with section holders, plain separators, for 4% x 
4% sections, painted, good condition, 40c 
each; Root 2-frame reversible extractor, 9%x 
16 pockets, good condition, $18.00. 100 queen 
nursery cages for wood-base cells, 5¢ each. Al 
bert Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J 
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FOR SALE—1924 Corona typewriter in per- 
fect order, $30. Also one-horse power Fair- 
banks Morse pumping engine with geared jack 
attached and mounted complete, $20. Eliptic 
acetylene generator and fixtures for 17 lights. 
No reasonable offer refused. Ray Wilcox, 
Odessa, N. Y. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 
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WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


SEE large Fan on page 342 of this issue. w. 
C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


QUEEN BEES in season, $1.00 each. Gray- 
don Bros., E Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 








PACKAGE bees by return mail. See ad page 
338. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES—See larger ad on page 
344, or write for prices. John A. Williams, 
Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


MY queens prove to be queens of quality 
and still they cost you no more. Write for 
prices. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian 
until June 1; after, $1.00; 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., 


BEES FREE DELIVERY and prompt ser- 
vice. See advertisement on page 345 for prices, 
etc. The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Italian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 queens, 
$10.00. W. W. Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Green- 
ville, Ala. 


GENTLE Italian colonies 
hives, guaranteed disease free, at reasonable 
prices. T. H. Wheatley, M. D., 248 85th St., 
Brooklyn, a. Be 


FOR SALE—500 colonies of bees. Will fur- 


queens, $2.00 
tested, $2.00. A. 
Hartford, Conn. 


in Root 10-frame 


nish inspection certificate at time of sale. W. 
H. Bartleson, 824 So. Wahsatch Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


BRIGHT Italian bees and queens. Write 
for reduced prices on comb or combless pack 
ages and queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. 
Stevenson, Westwega, La. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00: 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3 
Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, 
beautiful bees, solid 


producing large 
yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali- 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

FOR quick sale we offer 25 2-lb. packages 
with purely mated queens at $4.00 per pack 
age. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Valley 
Bee & Honey Co., Box 703, Weslaco, Texas. 


BRIGHT three-band Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ’em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 


QUEEN bees now ready to ship. Let your 
orders come on for them. $1.00 each: $10.09 
per dozen; 1 pound bees with queen, $3.00; 2 
pounds bees with quene, $4.75. We pay charges 
to your postoffice. Let us have a trial order 
We will please you. Graydon Bros., Green 
ville, R. F. D. 4, Ala. 
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CERTIFIED Italian bees, 150 full colonies 
of this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 26 years under STATE super- 


INGS IN 


—- Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johnstown, 
IMPORTED .three-banded Italian queens. 


Very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 14, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. G. E. 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. __ : 

BOOKED TO CAPACITY until May 
Two-pound packages with queens shipped 
tween May 20 and June 10, $3.00 each, 
number. The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. 
Prop., Crowville, La. 

FOR SALE—tThree-banded Italian queens 
after May 20, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 for 
$10.00. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Robt. B. 
Spicer, Wharton, N. J 


Cc. W. PHELPS & SON are still producing 
the famous Phelps Golden Queens. PROLIFIC, 
GENTLE and very BEAUTIFUL, $2.00 each; 
6 for $10.00; $18.00 a doz. C. W. Phelps & 
Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—20 
free from disease, 
supers, extractor, capping melter, 
equipment. Write H. A. Iglemose, 
Ill., or call Wheaton 1195 R. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


ATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested  3- 
nent $2.00 per queen from May 15 to June 
5. After June 5, $1.00 each. Packages and 
nuclei. Introduction insured. Send for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


HOLLOPETER’S ‘‘Bred for business’’ 
tested Italian queens, 


20. 
be- 
any 
Scott, 








colonies bees 
with comb and 


guaranteed 
extracting 
and other 

Wheaton, 


sale, 1, 
$75.00 
to book 
Rogers, 


for 


un- 
light three-banded stock, 
ready June 1, $1.00 each. Write for circular. 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. Commercial 
queen-breeder continuous from 1911 
BARGAINS 


in delivery. 


bees for spring 

Finest Golden Italian queens, hybrid workers. 
Astonishing saving in price. Get my square 
deal offer by mail. Iron-clad guarantee. Spen- 
- Bee Farms, 2436 Fern St., New Orleans, 
48. 

PURE ITALIAN QUEENS — Untested, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add 


price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed 


after May 10. Write for prices on colonies. 
sirdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds 
ville, Pa. 

HAVE you tried the famous Carolina 
queens? If not, write for circular. Untested, 
1 to 10, $1.00; 10 to 24, 85c; 25 to 50, 75e; 
select untested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25: 
tested, $2.00. Carolina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis. 
Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


BIGGEST and best package now offered; 
two frames with brood and honey, two pounds 
bees and one untested queen, $5.00. 20 per 
cent books order for May delivery. All bees 
shipped with health certificate attached. L. J. 


Bond, Big Bend, La. 

THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Package 
bees. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.50; 100, $75.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each. 
Write for price list on package bees. Safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Taylor Apiaries, 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, 1 to 5, 


$1.00 each; 6 to 11, 90¢ each; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50 each. 
No disease. Safe arrrival and satisfaction guar- 
inteed. 20 years a breeder. D. T. Gaster, R. F. 
>. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 
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BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 


$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; tested, $1.50; 
select tested, $2.50. Three-banded Italian 
queens, $1.10 each; 6 for $6.00; 12 for $10.80. 
No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 

I am now filling orders for Golden Italian 
Queens that are bred for business and gentle- 
ness, as well as good color. State inspected, 
delivered safe. Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.05 each; 6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 


80c each. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. F. D. No. 
a, B. G. 

BUY ITALIAN bees from shipper farthest 
north. Get hardy stock and save expressage. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years’ experience. 


‘Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00; 
select tested, $6.00. Orders booked for spring 
delivery by S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE—Beekeepers, meet me in —— 
phia, Pa., at Majestic Hotel, June 1, 2, and : 
with display of my Golden bees and Pa ti 
See the bees, get acquainted. If they suit you 
give me your order. And in Birmingham, Ala., 
June 11 and 12, at Tutwiler Hotel. Sam Foley, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Greenville, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian 
tested queen, $1.00, ready about May 20; 1 
tested queen, $2.00, ready about June 20. 
These queens are fine ones and will please. 

be filled in six days, 


When orders can not 
money returned unless otherwise ordered. J. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Ind. 


F. Michael, Winchester, 

150 strong colonies Italian bees. Best 
lots of brood and stores, standard ten- 
equipment, good condition, from yards 
free disease, inspector's certificate if de- 
sired. Am overstocked, so here is your chance 
to get something good at a cheap price. Lloyd 
W. Smith, Madison, N. J., or 56 William St., 
New York City 

HONEY GIRL strain bees and queens, April 
Ist delivery. 1 to 9 2-lb. packages, $3.00 with 
untested queen and one frame of brood; 10 
or over, $2.80. $1.00 more for each additional 
frame of brood or pound of bees. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Untested queens, 70c. Discount on 
larger lots. All prices f. 0. b. Hamburg. T. A. 
Planche, Hamburg, La. Booking for May and 
June delivery. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei for 1926. 





queens, 1 un- 


5 to 
strains, 
frame 
of 


The big, bright hustling kind (the kind that 
gets the honey). Satisfied customers every 
where. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 


for $10.00; $75.00 per 100; tested, $2.00 each 
Two-frame nuclei with queen, $4.50 each; 10 
or more, $4.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
BEES, BEES, BEES. I have the bees and 
equipment, backed by 15 years of beekeeping 


experience and selective breeding to supply 
your wants with 3-banded Italians. Begin ship- 
ping April 10. Two-pound packages with 
queen, $4.00 each; 6, $3.75 each; 12 or more, 
$3.50 each. Select untested queen, $1.00 each; 
12, $10.00. P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


ITALIAN bees and Girl 
strain, 2 lbs. bees with queen, $3.25 
2 10 to 24 pkgs., $3.10 each; 25 
$3.00 each; 3 lbs. bees, with queen, 
pkg.; 10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 
$4.00 each. 4 Ibs. bees, with queen, $5.25 per 
pkg.: 10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, 
$5.00 each. 15 per cent books your order. Bal- 
ance before shipping date. Guarantee safe ar- 


queens. Honey 


$4.25 per 
or more, 


rival. Certificate of inspection furnished with 
each shipment. Highest quality. Prompt ser- 
vice. Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 
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IF you want good clean bees, prompt ser- 
vice and fair treatment let me fill your order, 
large or small. Can begin shipping real early. 
The date is up to you. ‘Two pounds Italian 
bees with or without comb brood, $2.75; 3 
pounds bees, $3.50. Queens at $1.00 each. 
Golden or three-banded. Have six yards to 
draw from. Have never had any kind of dis- 
ease. F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 

1000 SCOTT QUEENS! In addition to the 
queens, we use in our own yards we will raise 
1000 of the same grade for our customers. We 
rear our own queens because they suit us 
better than any we have been able to buy. We 
raise honey-getters that are of good color and 
not cross. Ready about June 5. $1.00 each, or 
$1.00 per dozen. The Scott Apiaries, La 
Grange, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. 
I have been building up this strain for the last 
22 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certifi 
cate goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested 
,ueen, $1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 
breeder, $10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 


aN. 


TRY ‘‘Dalton’s Introduced-Laying-En-route 
to-You’’ Queens with packages. 2 Hoffman 
frames brood, bees, and honey; two additional 
pounds bees shaken in. Queen introduced and 
laying as she travels. All Italians. Best and 
biggest package in south. 20 per cent books for 
slay delivery. Send for December Association 
publication, giving Louisiana certified adver- 
tising of bees and packages. Jes Dalton, Bor- 
delonville, La. 


The following have been bonded as breeders 
of queens and package bees until January 1, 
1927: J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.; C. B. Banks- 
ton, Buffalo, Texas; T. W. Burleson, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas; Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N. Y.; J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga.; J. 
J. Scott, Crowville, La.; Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Ala. Surety Department of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League. Colin P. Camp- 
bell, Attorney-in-Fact, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND BEES. April delivery, 2-lb. 
combless with untested queen, sugar syrup 
feed, $4.00 each; 5 or more, $3.85. SPECIAL 
2-lb. bees, frame emerging brood, queen intro 
duced and laying, $4.75; 5 or more, $4.65 
Queens, $1.25 each. Write for quantity prices 
on bees and queens. State health certificate. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Tu- 
pelo Apiaries, Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Mor- 
gan, Prop. 

ATTENTION NORTHERN HONEY PRO- 
DUCERS—ST. ROMAIN QUALITY BEES 
ready for 1926 season. I am in position to 
furnish several carloads of nuclei and pound 
packages at a very reasonable price. Shipping 
season starts April 1, 1926, and all bees are 
absolutely free from disease. I furnish health 
certificate with each shipment, also guarantee 
safe arrival all over U. S. All bees shipped on 
comb of emerging brood and honey for feed 
in transit, also combless packages if desired. 
Prices as follows: 1 2-lb. pkg. with queen, 
$3.00; 1 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00; 1 4-Ib. 
pkg. with queen, $5.00. Large orders will be 
given special attention. Address John St. Ro- 
main, Marksville, La. 
UMUC LEE Ee 


HELP WANTED 








TWO rugged young men for extracting sea- 
son in July. 13 yards, central power plant. 
Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


WANTED—Clean, respectable, experienced 
beeman, small capital, single, help start apiary. 
Possibly fruit, gardening. Character highest 


. ! 
importance. Central Minnesota. L. Olds, Pe- | 
1 


quot, Minn, 





May, 1926 


BEEKEEPER’S helper. Refined young man 
(23) learner, loyal reliable, can drive car, 
care for poultry, help with other work. Very 
modest wages. Leon Archambault, 1723 Pleas- 
ant, Fall River, Mass. 


WANTED—By June 15, strong young man 
with some experience and of good habits for 
apiary work and to assist in honey sales. We 
are located 7 miles from Milwaukee. Board 
furnished. State wages expected in first letter. 
John Kneser, Hales Corners, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Wisconsin, 

WANTED early in May man of practical ex 
perience to manage about 250 colonies pure 
Italians, run mostly for extracted honey. Yards 
about 25 miles from New York. Wages $50 per 
month and board and percentage of profits. 
Apply giving age, nationality, experience, etc., 
to Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J., or 56 Wil- 
liam St., New York City. 

WANTED—Dependable and honest young 
man who uses no tobacco to learn the bee 
business. Permanent position year round. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Chance for right man 
to lease or buy after learning business. For- 
eigner preferred. Fine climate here. Mild win- 
ters and cool nights during the summer. State 
wages expected. E. T. Israel, Kirtland, San 
Juan Co., New Mex. 


Wii 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


eoveneneains 





WANTED—Position as helper in apiary in 
Minnesota or western Wisconsin, by young man 
with some experience. Prefer work in comb- 
honey production, if possible. I. W. Westlund, 
ei Minn. 


1] ul VUE 





"WANTS AND EXCHANGES 


euneevanosnnnnnvenneccuaccousetonneneoatt 2 





WILL trade package bees for white honey, 
or what? Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 

WANTED—Reversible extractor, 2 or 4 
frame, in good condition. A. Mackie, F'ms 
ford, N. Y. 

TO exchange a visible No. 9 Oliver type 
writer for 300 pounds white extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

WANTED—100 colonies of bees and stand 
ard equipment. Must be free from disease 
Kapaun Bros., Alice, N. D. 


The New England 
Apuaries 


Our queens are very best 3-banded Italians 
and guaranteed to please you, or your money 
refunded. 


JUNE ist UNTESTED 
1, $1.00; 12, $10.00; 50, $40.00; 100, $75.00. 


PACKAGE BEES AND NUCLEI WITH 
QUEENS 


2 lbs., $4.50 each, 10 or more... .$4.00 each 
3 lbs., $5.5 Oeach; 10 or more....$5.00 each 
2-frame nuclei, $5.00; 10 or more. .$4.50 each 
3-frame nuclei, $5.50, 10 or more. .$5.00 each 
We believe we send out the finest package 
bees in the country. Generous overweight 
packages and fine combs of sealed brood. Our 
bees are gentle. 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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“Make Your Honey 
Famous” 


“Dress your honey in a 
good looking Al glass jar 
and it will become the 
Famous Package of your 


N eighborhood.” 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Obio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL, 
Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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You are within Fourth Postal Zone from Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 


ANYWHERE IN G6 DISTRIBUTED 
IA., NEB., 8. D., KAN. B E EWAR E - NEAR YOU 








i os Pe ccdencexeun Emmetsburg, Ia. 

mee Sh, Crs cdacocass Shenandoah, Ia. 

Be CI Soc teen ccace oe Langdon, Ia. 

ee 8 OU” ee Holstein, Ia. 

UUM HOON Gis ccc cecccces Davenport, Ia. 

Se ts. Pn o hc casvcscene Newell, Ia. 

G. A. Ohmert & Son........Dubuque, Ia. 

\ J. W. Bittenbender.........Knoxville, Ia. 

\ Hamilton Seed Co......Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

\ Bert A. Brown, Box 421...Des Moines, Ia. 

[Sav Kennedy & Sons......... Lawrence, Kan. 
i ee Ss once ; ; .Ottawa, Kan. 

| Collins Apiaries, E. 6th ‘Ave. -E mporia, Kan. 
Boyd Hdwe. Co........ Columbus, Nebr. 

\ “| Farmers Supply Co......... Laurel, Nebr. 
\ | de. By Bete. 2+ s% reper er. Page, Nebr. 
/ Gunn Seed Co pin ete ...Lineoln, Nebr. 

\ ~ - / Johnson Seed Co..... ‘Grand Island, Nebr 
\ KANSAS sour! rf Kearney Hdwe. Co........ Kearney, Nebr. 

\ / Newton Hdwe. Co. ......Orehard, Nebr. 
a | . Lf Mn Se cctanccn< es Randolph, Nebr. 

et wae Hayes-Lucas Lbr. Co......Madison, S. D. 

bs, | Ontanona | ARRAN UY E. I. Underwood...... Willow Lake, S. D. 

| a Lothrops Nursery ........ Aberdeen, S. D. 

‘ Smith Hdwe. Co........Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

LOOK AT THIS MAP. A. F. Cunningham......... Armour, S. D. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? Dakota Honey Co......... Scotland, S. D. 

N. M. Bratton Merc. Co..... Newell, S. D. 

Nearly every beekeeper in Ia., Nebr., S. D., Gurney Seed Co.......... Yankton, S. D. 
and Kan. is within the third postal zone of F. D. Humbert.........Grindstone, S. D. 
Sioux City, Ia. This means rapid service and 7 H. Dunbar..... Chamberlain, S. D. 
prompt answering of all inquiries. W. S. Scott...... .....+-Monroe, 8. D. 
M. W. Thompson.. . Toronto, 8. > 

Ss. D. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Peoples Flour & Feed Co. : |. Mitchell, s. 


1921 FOURTH ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Carlot dealers are listed in blackface type. 








ANYWHERE IN 66 DISTRIBUTED 
THE NORTHEAST B E EWAR E ” NEAR YOU 





Kkugene Converse .. Litchfield, Conn. 

Alle 2n Latham . ..Norwichtown, Conn 

. > Me ED. cc cceavy Chicopee, Mass. 

i. Se! Sas cae eee Stoneham, Mass. 

I. Rawson, Box 176....Pittsfield, Mass. 

S. Be Ps cc ccaecee Campello, Mass 

R. B. Dunning...... ...-Bangor, Me 

P. N. Townsend...... .Lebanon, N. H. 

i, D. BRAGE. «2.00. .Epping, N. H 

J. F. Garretson..... Bound Brook, N. J 

C. M. Wilson, College Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 

i i, Se a eee x oa Janandaigua, = 4 

OS .Canastota, N. Y. 

Charles Stewart ...... Johnstown, N. Y. 

Thomas Coverdale ......Leicester, N. Y. 

/ A. R. Simmons........ Livingston, N. Y. 

H. J. Greulick. cdov“e naee Scotia, N. Y. 

Arthur J. Wilson, Rt. 1, Hammond, N. Y 

/ Stauble Bros...... Monroe, N. Y. 

5 N. L. Stevens...... ‘Venice Center, N. Y. 

an SE ee Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

—* A. BR. Harvey.........Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

wd 4 F. B. Loomis.... -Rushville, N. Y¥ 

> a Reynolds Elev. Co :Poughkee epsie, N. Y. 

LOOK AT THIS MAP. J. B. & Chas. Merwin..Prattsville, N. Y. 

9 Harvey Seed Co......... Buffalo, N. Y. 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? eS Ee ...Millville, Pa. 
Nearly every beekeeper in the Northeast is P. A. Schell Hdw. Co...... Somerset, Pa 
within the third postal zone of Albany, N. Y. W. F. Schelly.......... ~ - Orefield, Pa. 
This means rapid service and prompt an- J. C. Johnson..........Spring Run, Pa. 
swerirg of all inquiries. CD. Be MED: ones once Hanover, Pa 


Anderson Hdw. Co..New Bethelehem, Pa. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 


10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N. Y. Carlot dealers are listed in blackface type. 








SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON INSIDE FRONT COVER PAGE. 
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| TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
SEASONABLY REARED, high-class Italian 


| queens at popular prices. Write for circular. 
t yracuse | R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 

CAR of well-ripened white sweet clover hon- 
ey for sale cheap. Put up in new 60-lb. cans 
and cases. Write Rainbow Apiaries, Wheatland, 
Wyo. 

SEVERAL tons of light amber extracted 
honey, clover and buckwheat blend, also a few 
cases of comb honey. Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earl- 
ville, N. Y. 

$1.00 QUALITY QUEENS. None better at 
any price. Superior quality three-banded Ital 
ians. Take no chances. Buy reliable queens 
with a reputation. Latest prices, $1.00 each: 6, 
$5.00; 12, $10.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
prompt service. G. H. Merrill, Piedmont, 8S. C. 

















—QUEENS OF— 


Moore’s Strain 


OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick 
They have won a world-wide reputation 
for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle- 
ness, etc. 
Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9.00. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 
12, $11.00. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Circular free. 
J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 





| 





The Simplicity Extractor 
On Exhibit 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse | | |! ccccxseccccccceecececececccccccccczzece! 
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1631 WEST GENESEE ST., 


10c TO 15¢c PER POUND ON 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK Save 


FOUNDATION. 
We make the finest CYPRESS bee hives 


Serves You Best | at the lowest prices. Write now for free 


1926 catalog. 
GULF COAST BEE CO., HOUMA, LA. 


“Meeting the Main Honey Flow” 


You know what the ‘‘experts’’ say about building up your colonies so that their ‘‘peak’’ 
in strength will meet ‘the beginning of the main honey flow. The modern bee supply manufac- 
turer must follow the same program (though more extensively) in order that you may have the 
necessary equipment to supply your bees both prior to and during the main honey flow 

For the past four months, carload after carload and many, many, truckloads have been 
going to our branches and dealers, as they _Tepresent our ‘‘field force,’’ and are only waiting 
for an opportunity to be of service. Our ‘‘queen,’’ fed on a diet of rough pine boards and 
beeswax, is being crowded to her utmost capacity to cope with the actual and anticipated de 
mard for equipment 

Consult our 1926 catalog and order as soon as possible from our nearest source of supply. 
You must be pleased with our goods and you are sure to be pleased with our service. Our guar- 
antee ot satisfaction is your protection. 


BEESWAX STILL IN DEMAND AT OGDEN, UTAH 


The ever-increasing string of orders for ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ foundation keeps us steadily in the 
market for WESTERN beeswax at the highest cash price. SHIP YOUR WAX TO OGDEN, 


UTAH. We will give you a square deal with prompt returns. Tags cheerfully furnished for pour 
convenience in shipping. 


Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah, U.S A. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


Also at Seattle. Wash. ; Idaho Falls, Ida.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Manhattan, Mont.; Delta, Colo.; 
Lethbridge, Alta., Canada. 











————— = a 





N. B.—‘‘SUPERIOR PEE LINES,’’ our own little ‘‘ house organ,’’ is mailed free to our cus 
tomers. Your first order of the season automatically places your name on the mailing list to 
receive this little magazine. 
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“BOOKED UP’ 
NOTICE 
on Package Bees 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND POS.- 

SIBLE DISAPPOINTMENT BY NOT 

SENDING US FURTHER ORDERS FOR 
DELIVERY BEFORE JUNE 1. 


But if it is Queens you want let us hear 
from you. We are prepared to take care 
of you. For delivery after June 1 de- 
duct 10 per cent from the prices listed 
below. 


I'N 


‘‘OUR PRIDE’’ QUEENS 

Untested, 1-10, $1.10; 11-25, $1.00; 26- 
50, 90c; 51-100, 80c all upward, 75c each. 
One grade of untested only, the best we 
know how to produce, and every one 
must be O. K. Tested, $1.50 each. Breed- 
ers, $5.00. 

We guarantee 
safe arrival in 
thing we ship, 
Health certificate 
all other papers 
delivery. 


pure mating of queens, 
good condition of every 
and freedom from disease. 
with every shipment; 
also necessary to expe 
dite 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


queens, $1.00 each Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


Untested 


Imperial Three-Banded Italian Queens 

Our queens are long-lived, hardy, and pro 
lific, due to select breeding, and are producers 
of bees which our friends term the Greatest 
Hustlers of the Southwest. We breed for qual- 
ity, not quantity. Give us a trial. Queens 
from Coffey’s never bring disappointment. Un- 
tested, $1.00 each; 12 for $10.00; 25 or more, 
80c each. Add 50 per cent to these prices for 
tested queens. Breeders, $5.00. THE COFFEY 
APIARIES, Producers of Quality Queens, P. O. 
Box 8, Whitsett, Texas. 





Package Bees 


QUALITY SERVICE 
None better at any price 
Illustrated circular free 


Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 





| 


| 
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PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Of tested quality. April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 


Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test 


ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
21 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario. Canada List free. 


E. E. MOTT & SON - 


Pure Mating 
Guaranteed 


guarantee all queens 
Why not get the best? A trial order 
will convince you and add your name to our 


GLENWOOD, MICH. 


We 


mated 


our to be purely 


long list of satisfied customers. 


Queens—1 to 9, $1.25; 10 to 24, $1.15: 25 
to 50, $1.00 each. 
Two-pound packages with queens, 1 to 9, 


$5.00; 10 to 24, 94.75; 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 


BOX 703, WESLACO, TEXAS. 


7% Carniolans 


build up rapidly during the changing weather 
of the spring months. Good wintering and rap 
id development of brood during the spring 
months is necessary to secure a crop of honey 
in our northern states. Besides Carniolans are 
very gentle, very prolific at all times, and most 
excellent workers. 1925 average over 150 Ibs 
extracted per colony. Ask for my free paper, 
‘*Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 


0, $4.50. 


25 to 5 


re ra eee $1.50 each 
6 or more untested.......... 1.40 each 
Tested t_hbedan«tecas 2.50 each 
Twenty years’ experience with Carniolons. 


Strgar and M. Ambrozic im- 
the last of the 
and satisfaction 


I also breed Jan. 
ported strains. Queens ready 
month. Safe arrival in U. 8S. 
guaranteed. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER - - NEW JERSEY 
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Schenectady Bee 
Supply Company 


242 Union Street, 
Schenectady, New York 


WM. H. KEYSER, Manager. 


The man who grew with the 
business 


ROOT QUALITY 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Send for catalog. 





Highest market price allowed 


for your wax. As manager with car-lot stock 
to draw from. 








Forty-two years of experience breeding this wonderful race of bees. Thirty-eight years a breeder 
and importer of queens They are very hardy, gentle, prolific, great honey gatherers and build- 
ers of very white combs; use mostly wax in place of propolis; not inclined to rob like Italians; 
winter extra well and build up quickly in the spring. Prices of queens for April, May, and June: 
Untested queens, $1.50 each; 6, $1.45 each; 12, $1.40 each; 25, $1.25 each; 50 or more, $1 each. 
Select untested queens, $2.00 each; 6, $1.80 each; 12, $1.75 each; 25, $1.60 each; 50 or more, 
$1.50 each Tested queens, $3.00 each. Select tested, $5.00. Breeding queens, $10.00 to $25.00 
Prices of queens for July to November: Untested queens, $1.00 each; 6, 95¢ each; 12, 90¢ each; 
25, 80e each; 50 or more, 75¢ each. Select untested queens, $1.50 each; 6, $1.45 each; 12, $1.40 
each; 25, $1.25 each; 50 or more, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed in United 
States and Canada No foul brood here. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK 






fe py PEOPLE living in communities at a distance from 
Medina can forward their savings safely by mail 9ghedals 
fe} They are assured of the same interest rates and Ki@esal3 
meeiees Protection for funds as if they lived next door to HONEY 
this bank. 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."cnic* 


£.8.SPITZER, ©Rr€s £.R.ROOT7, vce eres. H.E,. AYLARD, casmer 
















LOWER PRICES 


5 10-FRAME HIVES 5 10-FRAME SUPERS 


Complete with bottom, improved For 4%x4%x1% _ sections, com 
cover, Hoffman frames, nails and plete with holders, separators, fol- 
staples, K. D., lowers, springs, and nails, K. D., 


$11.60 $4.00 























| SECTIONS 2-beeway, 414x414x1%............... 0.0 ee. $10.80 
| SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 414x414,x1l,..................... $10.50 
H ALL FIRST QUALITY —— NO SECONDS 

1 BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICZS BEFORE BUYING 

| W.§T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 
| 
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. The New Robinson Feed 
Hutzelman’s | TheNewRobinson Feeder 
e Absolutely the most natural and profitable 
Solution | feeder ever invented. Makes weak colonies 
or package bees ‘‘Say it with honey.’’ 
THE ROBINSON MFG. CO., 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


HAS STOOD THE SEVEREST TESTS DUR- | gox 94. 
ING THE PAST FOUR YEARS “a ; i 








The Alcohol-Formalin Solution has passed tests The Berlin 
Quart Berry Baskets 


where water-formalin solution and other water 
solutions have frequently failed, because they 
do not always penetrate sealed larvae. Water 
will not penetrate propolis. 

The cost of Alcohol-Formalin Solution is a 
small part of the treatment. Only one recur- 
rence after using water-formalin may be 
enough to offset the extra cost of Alcohol-For 
malin many times over. 

Since a dependable disinfectant is available, | 
the beekeeper can go ahead and spend all the 

time and pains necessary to on his apiary ‘ . _ 
with the most perfect combs he knows how to ° 

produce, with the assurance that he will not Beekeepers’ Supplies for 1926 
be obliged to melt them up in a year or two on 

account of infection with American foul brood. Begin the season right Buy early and 
The mere satisfaction that this assurance gives ; " ‘ ° - ¢ i 
is worthy of consideration. good quality of hives, sections, Three- 
Patented October 14, 1924. This patent covers | ply foundation, etc. We carry Root’s 


ALL solutions containing formalin, together : meomtiie, . h; re 
with any volatile vehicle, including water. goods of high quality in stock that a 


That secure highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
Price List illustrating and 
describing our line, and 
obtain your Berry Baskets 
and Crates at WINTER 
DISCOUNTS. 

| The Berlin Fruit Box Co., 

Berlin Heights, Ohio. 














For full information ask your dealer or mostly in demand by the average bee- 
write to keeper. Can fill orders promptly. Bees- 
wax wanted. Send for our free catalog. 
J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. J. Nebel & Son Supply Co 
Glendale,Ohio — 





Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 

















Mr. Western “Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 


When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 











— 
— 
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CHICK 


Balance few days before pee. BOO! prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kin ACCREDITED. Big, 
instructive, illustrated Laie free. 

Colonial Poultry Farms Box 914 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


GLEANINGS 


—_= Any 100 
KS ORDER 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, kTC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST, 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR APRIL 1, 1926. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the following is, to the best of 
his knoweldge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 


lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of— Post office address— 


Publisher, 
Editors, E. 
dina, Ohio. 
Managing Editor, H. G. 
Business Manager, H. G. 
2. That the 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina. 
R. Root and Geo. S. Demuth, Me 


Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 
Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 
owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock. ) 

J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. 
A. I. Root Estate; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel K. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees’ Profit 
Sharing Fund. 

3. That the known 
and other security 
per cent or 
mortgages, 

4. That 
ing the 
security 


Maude R. Cal- 
Root, Trustee of 


bondholders, mortgagees 
holders owning or holding 1 
more of total amount of bonds, 
or other securities, are: None. 
the two paragraphs next above, 
names of the owners, 
holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the compony but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re- 


giv 
stockholders and 


quired from daily publications only.) 
H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
26th day of March, 1926. 
H. C. WEST, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 27, 1928.) 
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A Customer Talks 


‘Last handled two lines of 
cans and pails, yours and those of an- 
other manufacturer. We had a lot of 
trouble with the pails we had been 
using because of the ears pulling off. 
But, we are happy to tell you, we did 
not have a single complaint on yours.’’ 


year we 


Further reasons why you should 
use Wheeling Cans 


Extra strong construction; combina- 
tion one-piece ear and top; bright, 
clean appearance; cans that make 
good. Friction-top syrup and honey 
cans, packers and wax top cans, lard 
cans, five-gallon square cans. Packed 
in convenient shipping containers. You 
need them in Wheeling quality to take 


eare of your needs. 


Put your needs up to Wheeling. 


Wheeling Can Co. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 








UNE EE E ee CORE Eee) Cee, 


sais 


' 


See Oe sees eae 
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Buyers of Bee 
Supplies 


Will find us particularly well 
equipped to supply your needs 
“ames, Sec- 


b] 


in Hives, 
and Root’s 
other Bee 


Supers, F 
tions, Foundation. 


All 
stock for quick shipments. 


Supplies in 


Let your next inquiry or or- 
der come to us. 


- August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


Te 


Pint ty i 
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Missouri Beckeepers’ 
Beekeepers Supplies 


Nearly every Beekeeper in Western Mis- 
souri is within 50 miles of a reputable 
Root Dealer. Stocks carried by: 





FINEST QUALITY 
RIGHT PRICES 


PROMPT SERVICE 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


—_o— 


SPRINGFIELD SEED CoO., 
Springfield 


F. L. LUDEMAN, 
Sedalia. 





JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
High Hill. 





We Solicit Your Patronage 
PAUL J. SPENCER, 
Gentry. 





CUTHBERTSON & THOMAS, 
Kearney. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


Wm. Baldwin 


24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 


Authorized Distributor for 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
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 Supentar Italian Bees & Quesne 


We will be shipping package bees the entire month, and all orders will be acknowledged 
promptly; and if we are unable to supply you the date you desire, we will either return 
your order or advise you when we can fill it. 


SEND FOR OUR 
Baby Bees 20-PAGE CIRCULAR 
— PRICES — 
Two-pound packages with queens: 1, 4.25; 5, $4.00 each; 10, $3.75 
each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 each; 100, $3.35 each. 
Three-pound packages with queens: 1, $5.25; 5, $5.00 each; 10, $4.75 


each; 25, $4.65 each; 50, $4.50 each; 100, $4.35 each. 


FREE — EXTRAS —FREE 


SUPERIOR STOCK. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FREEDOM FROM DISEASE 
BABY BEES EXTRA WEIGHT OF BEES SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEE 
YOUNG QUEENS PROMPT SHIPMENTS SERVICE 


PRICES OF QUEENS—To June 15th: Untested, 1, $1.00; 10, 85c; 
100, 75c. Tested, 50c each more. After June 15th: Untested, 1, 80c; 
10, 70c; 100, 60c. Tested, 50c each more. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tel. Sta. and Ship. Point, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. | 





First of all and right straight to my 
winter-hunger-resitsant strain and _ its 
certain triumph. I know how many bee- 
keepers are waitin for my victory and to 
cheer on cheer for me as agin the high- 
brows. 

But Ab has got rheumatiz into his feet 
somethin awful. He aint certain right 
now as he can walk to the creek any more. 
It’s middle April too, and froze up today 
yet, and a black sucker as would try to 
run up the creek even now and chance 
gettin froze in would be just a plain fool. 
I haint got no excuse either for leavin 
my lumber yard job yet for there aint 
no gardens or lawns to fix up with Christ- 
mas and New Year’s continuin along way 
past time for the first sucker run. The 
only ones as seems satisfied with present 
and existin conditions is my wife and 
Ab’s wife. Their financial is allays im- 
proved when the cold is severest and 
prolongdest and me and Ab sufferin worst 
from labor continuous. 

All of which is leadin up to my final 
triumph in winter-hunger resistants. It 
is goin to be called the ‘‘Triumph’’ 
strain too. 

But I had to put off the triumph, as 
bad as what I hated to. Too cold all but 
one day to take off the corn stalk packin 
and open my hives and proclaim victory 
and hunt up Demuth and Jack Deyell and 

(Continued to page 333.) 


Queens! Queens! Queens! 


Berry’s reliable three-banded Italian queens 
now ready for shipment by return mail. Save 
that queenless colony. All our queens reared 
from great record-breakers and makers. 


Untested, $1.00 each; lots one dozen, 90c 


each. 


We guarantee prompt shipment and that all 


queens will arrive in perfect condition. 
M. C. Berry & Co. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


BOX 697. 








BEE CULTURE 


“Package Bees, Nucleus 
and Queens 


331 


We have shipped bees and queens for six 
years and not one complaint has been re- 
ceived from any of the journals which have 


carried our ads. Ask your neighbor beekeeper 
who has dealt with us, and he will tell you 
that we are reliable. Our bees are state in- 
spected, pure Italian, beautiful, gentle and 
good honey-gatherers. We guarantee to please 
you or refund your money. Isn’t that fair 
enough ? 

PACKAGES—One 2-lb. with select untested 
queen, full weight young worker bees, $3.75; 
ten, $3.65 each; twenty-five, $3.50 each. 

NUCLEUS—Here is the best buy which can 
be found. Bees on comb ship well, are easier 
transferred to hive and build up very quickly. 





Since our apiaries are disease free, you are 
safe in buying bees on combs here. We give 
you perfect combs, drawn from wired foun 


dation, sealed brood covered with fine worker 
bees and with a select untested queen. 2-frame 
same price as package. If 3-frame is wanted, 
add $1.00 per package 


QUEENS—Your colonies will make good 
with you if you use our queens. Good queens 
make strong swarms. The strong swarms are 
the ones which make the honey. Our breeding 
queens are of a very fine honey gathering 
strain. They produce bees which are beauti- 
ful, gentle and fine honey-gatherers. Our 
prices are right: One, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; 
hundred, $75.00. Tested, $2.00 each 

We guarantee the safe delivery and 
faction on every thing sold. 


satis 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 


If You Want 
Good Bees Now 


"~~ ORDER FROM BAUGHN STONE, 
CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS, BOX 444 
package two-frame nucleus, 


$4.00. Three-pound package or 
nucleus with $5.00. 


Two-pound 
with queen, 
three-frame 


or 


queen, 


Prompt shipment, workers, cheap 
transportation. Prolific queens, and no disease. 


young 





Talking Queens. 


THEY SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES 


Queens—Untested, any number, $1.00 each until May 10th; after, $1.00 each, or $10 per 


dozen; $85 per 100. 
bees, $8.00. 


Breeding queens, none better, each $5.00, or with a nucleus of her own 
Service guaranteed for one season. 


Bcees—Two-pound package of bees and queens, each $3.60. Three-pound package of bees and 


queen, each, $4.60. 
or by parcel post. 
in transit on the best sugar syrup. 
< breed only the light three-banded Italians. 


5 per cent discount on 100 or more packages. No bees shipped O. O. D. 
10 per cent books your order, balance ten days before shipment. 
There is no disease; health certificate with every shipment. 


Bees fed 


W. H. LAWS, Box 505, WHARTON, WHARTON COUNTY, TEXAS 


Shipper of Bees and Queens since 1889. 
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Bee Supplies; YOUR ORDER 


Th Are S e Can not be too small nor too large 
to get our personal attention and 

at Made to atisf y prompt shipment. 

| seal 

The three points of Rusch Service When you order LEAHY’S stan- 

that are keeping old customers sat- dard bee supplies from us there is 

isfied and bringing new ones are: no waiting. We are right on the 


job to give you the service that 
beekeepers demand. 

















RIGHT PRICES, 
REAL SERVICE, 
N HIGHEST QUALITY 


—0O-— 


If you are ready for the honey 
crop the bees will do their darn- 
dest. 





A trial order will convince you. 
Write for our catalog. 


—o— 


|W. R. Perry Co. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. |) 1209 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin “Our catalog prices are low” 
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| Root Service from Chicago 


When you get Root Quality Bee Supplies from the greatest ship 
ping center in America, you get satisfaction. You get a superior grade 
of goods in quality and workmanship. Twenty-seven railroads mean 
quickest service for you. Write for our new 1926 bee supply catalog. 
Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-230 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Prrrrarrr 

















Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg.(o0., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 331.) 
see ’em curl up and slink off over to 
their own side of the railroad track. It 
was a Saturday April 3 as it was warm 
enough. Me and Ab always has infloo- 
enzy the first warm spring days and 
ean’t work in the lumber yard nor no- 
wheres. We cough so awful till sometimes 
our wives say they don’t see why nice 
warm weather brings on such awful 
coughs. As usual, we was coughin awful 


the first and only nice day this spring 


and couldn’t work. I was akin to open 
my hives and get word off to Jim Ham- 


bleton and Doe Phillips and Morley Pet- | 


tit and F. B. Paddock, et cetery, but 
couldn’t help all the time a wonderin if 
just possible the black suckers might 
have run up the creek despite all the 
cold and Ab’s sayin they wouldn’t. Oh, 
but it was nice and warm and sunshiny 
and the first frogs croakin, but I firmly 
says: ‘*Old Drone, stick it out, be coura- 
geous and strong, and don’t go for yield- 
in is sin, and open up your hives and 
triumph, besides your wife is in the 
house probably watchin you.’’ So I was 
just gettin ready to pull the corn stalks 
off when I looked longin like over to- 
wards Ab’s. I don’t know why I did for 
what I see plainest over at Ab’s from 
my back yard is his cow shed back of 
the barn with the hay mow over it and 
(Continued to page 335.) 


PRICES ARE 
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ROUTE 3. 


Queen Worth Five Tons 
of Alfalfa 


The sages set the 
price of a May swarm 
at a ton of hay. Our 
bees do not swarm 
much, and a golony 
that does not swarm 
is worth five times 
one that does. Our 
bees are great honey- 
getters, are gentle— 
but this space costs 
too much -to tell it all 
here, so write for our 
new catalog and get 
the whole story. We 
are shipping queens 
now. 


Prices before July 1: 
1 to 4 inclusive. $2.00 
5 to 9 inclusive. 1.95 
10 or more..... 1.90 


Prices after July 1. 
1 to 4 inclusive. $1.50 
5 to 9 inclusive. 1.45 
10 or more..... 1.4 

Breeders, service 
guaranteed for the 
season, $10.00 each. 
A May swarm of bees is worth hay, 

If you tend to them right they will pay; 
But if they’re neglected, 

No pay is expected, 
So care for them right and be gay. 


Address JAY SMITH 


VINCENNES, INDIANA 


IMPORTANT 





‘But remember that quality counts in the long run 
When you buy FOREHAND’S THREE-BANDS you can depend upon a 
thrifty strain of bees that is surpassed by none but superior to many. 


A third of a century of service to America’s greatest honey producers as- 
sures you of young THRIFTY bees that are guaranteed to please. 


Prices quoted are for delivery by express F. O. B. our station, and include 


untested queens. 


TWO-POUND PACKAGES—1 to 9, $3.95 each; 10 to 
24, $3.85 each; 25 to 49, $3.70 each; 50 up, $3.60 each. 
THREE-POUND PACKAGES —1 to 9, $4.95 each; 10 to 
24, $4.85 each; 25 to 49, $4.70 each; 50 up, $4.60 each. 
Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 24, 85c; 25 to 99, 
80c; 100 up, 70c. Select Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.25; 


12 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 
Select tested queens, 1 to 11, 


$2.00; 12 to 24, $1.75. 
$2.50; 12 to 24, $2.25. 


Tested queens, 1 to 11, 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
REMEMBER: THRIFTY BEES ALWAYS PLEASE. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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KILL WEEDS THIS QUICK 
EASY WAY--MULCH SOIL 



















Thousands of practical gardeners 
everywhere now use the BARKER 
to kill the weeds and make the 
level dust mulch which they know 
is so vital to the growth of plants. 
The rotary blades, working in combina- 
tion with the underground knife, cut 
the weeds, shake the dirt off, and turn 
the roots up. ‘‘Best Weed-Killer Ever 
Used.’’ In the same operation, they 
break up the clods and surface crust 
and spread this finely worked soil even- 
ly. Mix and aerate the soil without dis- 
turbing nature’s method of packing 
around the roots. Guards protect the 
leaves. You work a strip 6 to 12 inches 
wide, at a fast walk. A great time and 
labor saver. 


‘*The BARKER is miles ahead of them all,’’ says 
Wilbert Kelly, Reading, Pa. ‘‘Sure is death on 
weeds,’’ Henry Christensen, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
‘*Worth all =. rest combined,’’ J. A. Musson, 
Belntesten, 5 N. 
WRITS FOR FREE BOOK 
It will pay you to investigate. Our free book illus 
trates the BARKER and its work, gives sizes, prices, de 
livered to your station, etc. Write for it and Special Fac- 
tory-to-User offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116, DAVID CITY, NEBR. 





Pat. Cc Oumed of The A. I Root Co. | 
Daten Practice in Patent Office and Court. | 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, CW n an 
McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
| 


beekeepers can find a full line of supplies 
here at all times. Send your orders in early 
and be prepared for a good season. Nearly all 
supplies can now be sent by parcel post, sav- 
ing you time and money. Send for catalog. 


H. H. JEPSON 


(aiuteste mR 237 Park St. Medford, 55 Mass. 


WES SRVVVS VVSSSS SS! we) | 


‘ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high eee "Reo Metal Shingles, | 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kinc ‘of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 








Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 





user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are yee wor, light- PRICE 

ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home : : “a 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. Write for prices and shipping in 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- structions. 





vertisement. 

Write today! Get our low prices 

and free samples. Save money, 
F by & —E get better quality, Ask for Roof- 

ing Book No. 183, or for Gar- 
SAMPLES & %:° Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG.CO. 
Roofing Book 583-583 Butler St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 333.) * 
that has made me shudder just to look 
at it now for six months gone. The Albinos 
swing door to the hay mow was open tou 
just as it must have been when that nest- 
stealin ornery pullet decided to fly up| are the most beautiful bees you ever saw—vir- 
there and prospect for nestin possibili- tually shieks in the bee world. Their white 


: f j aa ee fuzzy coats are very luxuriant. Albinos are ex- 
ties, and for a nest picked right onto one | tremely gentle, very prolific and good honey- 
of my empty supers as my wife had sold | gatherers. 

full of surplus. As I say, I have shud- It is a remarkable fact that these bees do 
dered and sort of crimbled up for six not readily hybridize. They retain their indi- 


ie! ‘ ’ ad > viduality. In this region they are found in 
months when I “— Ab’s haymow door] many small, neglected apiaries in their purity. 
left open, and don’t callate even to look | Having been neighbors for many years of black 
that way. But I did about 11 A. M.,]| bees and Italians, they prove to the world 


; . eee . ae : that they do have the ability to keep them- 
April 3, and there was Ab in the hay mow | ..)\.. pare and uncontaminated. 


door instead of a pullet and he gives one We have had these bees in our yards for 
swing with his left hand round his head | over twenty-five years and have found them 
and then one swing in the other direc- | to be better bees in every respect than any 


: 3 : . ale ce Italians that we have ever tried. I have the 
tion with his right hand. That allays| Qiipinal stock of the noted beekeeper who 
means the coast is clear. I took one perfected them over forty years ago. 


look at my hives and says: ‘‘Old Drone, Try a few of these queens. I know you will 
you can just as well open ’em up tomor- | be pleased with their appearance, the charac- 
row, for a sure warm spell of weather | [¢T of their workers and their wonderful capac- 


- n ity as honey producers. 
has set in. It will be one day longer test I am prepared to furnish Albino queens at 
and rest too and they need it for they | the following prices: Untested, $2.50 each; 
aint seeminly wild about flyin yet.’’ dozen lots, $2.00 each. Breeders (limited num 
I made straight for the woodshed and | Pet), $15.00 each. 
got my fishpole. Ab had the worms all | , Send for circular. » and early. Orders filled 
dug. ‘*How did you do it?’’ I says to | '™ Totton 4s received. 
Ab. He said he got his wife to get my 
wife to go down street to a fireless 


. 
| 3 Sterling Nusbaum 
eookin demonstration as was at the hard 
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. Honey Girl” Italian Bees and Queens 
A Line-Bred, Pedigreed Strain 


Bred for hardiness and productivity. Write for our circular. Learn the facts about this 
wonderful strain. Get the history of our record-producing foundation stock. 

We are equipped to ship twice as many packages and queens this season as last year, there- 
fore can take many more orders. Send us your order today. Advise what date shipment is de- 
sired, and in the event that we are entirely booked for that date, we will make shipment on 
nearest open date, or if notified to do so will return your money. Remittances should be made 
by post office money order, express money order, or certified check 

Packages shipped combless or with stores on comb by express. These prices are f. o. b. 
our shipping point. 


1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
2-pound with untested queen.. Terre $33.50 $160.00 $310.00 
3-pound with untested queen ia a soce OD 42.50 205.00 400.00 
4-pound with untested queen................ 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 

If tested queens are desired ‘with packages, add only 50c per package to prices quoted above. 
NUCLEI: 1 frame brood with 2 pounds bees, same prices as 3-pound packages; 2 frames 


brood with 1 pound bees, same prices as 3-pound packages; 2 frames brood with 2 pounds bees, 
same prices as 4-pound packages. (We believe that this is the best buy for a beginner.) 

We guarantee to replace any loss or damage in transit, provided the beekeeper receiving the 
damaged shipment obtains express bad order delivery receipt, with proper notation describing 
condition of shipment and extent of loss, signed by the express agent, and this receipt is mailed 
to us with claim. Certificate of health with each shipment. 

Shipments to Canada furnished with all necessary papers. 


PRICES FOR QUEENS FOR DELIVERIES PRIOR TO JUNE 1: 


lto3 4to9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99 100 
Untested queen we ere .$1.25 each. $1.15 each. $1.10 each. $1.05 each. $1.00 each. 
Selected untested -eane o@ee Bie 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.35 each. 1.30 each. 1.25 each. 
Tested queen ......... .. 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. 1.50 each. 
Selected Tested ee , ..-. 3.00 each. 2.80 each. 2.70 each. 2.60 each. 2.50 each. 


For deliveries after Jane 1, deduct 25c¢ per queen from above prices for untested and selected 
untested queens. Prices for tested and selected tested queens remain the same. We replace 
freo of any charge, any queens reaching destination dead or hurt, provided the dead or unfit 
queens are returned to us promptly in their own mailing cages unopened. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, Louisiana 
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May and June 
Special 


Send for our SPECIAL BARGAIN list that will save you big 
money. 





EXTRACTORS 


No. 15 Cowan (reversible baskets), ball bearing 
and hand brake HONEY EXTRACTOR. $29 85 
Baskets 954x16. OUR PRICE................ - 





No. 17 Cowan (reversible baskets), ball bearing 
and hand brake HONEY EXTRACTORS. $33 (00 
Baskets, 12x16. OUR PRICE...... a - 





Send for our special Bargain List that will save you big money 
on bee supplies. 





The Fred W. Muth Co. 
Pearl and Walnut Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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May, 1926 GLEANINGS IN 
SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 335.) 
ware store, tellin her his cough was lots 
better and she needn’t to worry. Oh, it 
was so cheerin to be on the way to the 
ereek together oncet again and that se- 
duecin spring smell in the air and warm 
and the first fuzzy bugs and flies hummin 
round, that just as Ab said there ain’t 
no other time like first spring fish day 
except the openin night of coon season 
and last day in the lumber yard. 

And that was the last warm day as 
we have had, and the black suckers 
hadn’t run up the creek, not a ornery 
one, and Ab got in ail over and the wa- 
ter was so cold he got chills onto him 
and then rheumatiz into his feet as what 
he has got yet and may have all summer. 
Also both our wives was waitin for us 
when we got back from the creek at 
my house. No bad luck seems what I haint 
had for days, but I hate Ab’s lame feet 
worst altho the puttin off of my triumph 
is gloomin me up awful. But how could 
[ be to blame for havin only one warm 
day in April so far? But Demuth and 
Jack Deyell aint got much further to go 
smart alecking around here, so _ they 
aint. Oh, when I do open ’em up! I 

(Continued from page 339.) 


Personal Queens, 


Carefully Raised 


ARE ALWAYS BETTER 


Good untested, one grade, $1.00 ea. 
SF) ae $45.00 
ee $85.00 


NOW READY 


D. W. HOWELL 


SHELLMAN-~ - - GEORGIA 



































t. Romain 
High Quality 


GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
QUEENS AND BEES 


Are now ready for May Delivery 
Now from June Ist on there will be an. at 


tractive price on queens and package bees. 
Write for prices on same. Address 


John St. Romain 


MARKSVILLE - - - LOUISIANA 
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Norman Bros.’ 


Bright Three- 
Banded Italian 


Queens 
by Return Mail 


Mr. Beekeeper, let us have your orders for 
the season of 1926. No ‘‘ifs’’ nor ‘‘ands.’’ 
We have the stocks, equipment and experience, 
and can give you prompt, satisfactory service. 
Mr. Beekeeper, when you introduce NORMAN 
BROS. queens you can feel assured you have 
a bright 3-banded Italian queen as good as 
can be bought for the money. To know them, 
try them. You risk not one penny. If you are 
not satisfied with them, just return them and 
we will replace or refund your money. All 
orders filled by return mail or soon thereafter. 

Prices: 6 12 100 
Untested queens 
Select Untested . 1.20 6.50 
Tested queens 1.75 10.00 
Select Tested 2.00 each 

We ship package bees by express only F. O. 
B. shipping point. One 2-lb. package with se- 
lect untested queens, $4.00 each; 12 or more, 
$3.75 each. One 3-lb. package with select un 
tested queens, $5.50 each, 12 or more, $5.20 
each. 

We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, free 
from disease, and satisfaction in U. S. A. and 
Canada. 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
NAFTEL, ALABAMA. 


Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—tThis is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, bright in color. 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 one colony on test produced 100 Ibs. 
straight red clover comb honey. Write for our 
literature. 





1 

$1.00 $5.50 $10.00 $72.00 
12.00 90.00 
19.00 


PRICES FOR 1926—Untested, 1, $1.50; 6, 
$8.00; 12, $15.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 


GUARANTEE—wWe guarantee safe arrival in 
U. S. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 
with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 

We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 
laying before we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Connersville - - - - Indiana 
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To Prospective 
Package Bee 
Buyers 


[ ship early and the size package that 


makes surplus -three standard 


Root 


pounds bees, 


honey 


frames, brood and honey, three 


good three-banded 
Italian queen introduced, $5.40 each; 25 
$5.25. Should 


want a different size package write and 


with a 


packages or more, you 


tell me what you want. I must ship in 


early spring as I have other work. My 
The 
shipper from the South. If you are in 
terested in 
Have a special price. 


L. C. Mayeux 


HAMBURG LOUISIANA. 


Package Bees 


Immediate 


Shipment 


bees are free from disease. oldest 


two-frame nuclei, advise. 


If you and 


and 


ordered package bees 
received them several days or 
weeks after they were promised, and of none 
quality at that, you can appreciate 
the value of real prompt service and the high 
est quality. The best quality and service are 
assured when you send your order to us. 
WHY NOT PAY A LITTLE MORE AND 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT AND LOSS? 

1 2-lb. package without queen, $3.50; 1 3-Ib. 
package without queen, $4.50, F. O. B. Mont- 
gomery. Untested queens, $1.00 each. Write 
for descriptive circular and prices on quan- 
tities. 

Safe 
Health 


J. M. Cutts & Son 


ROUTE 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


have 


queens 


too good 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
certificate with each shipment. 
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Achord Bees and Queens 


The best of pure three-banded Italians. 
Shipments start April 20. 


2-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen.$4.75 


os i eee 22.50 
Twenty-five 2-lb. packages............ 112.50 
3-lb. pkg. with select young laying queen 5.75 
EOE Bes. Msc ccc ccocececvesaces 27.50 
Twenty-five 3-lb. packages............ 137.50 


If packages are wanted without queens de- 
duct $1.00 from the price of each package. In 
spection certificate and all necessary papers 
to carry packages through without delay. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Express charges collect at 
destination, or if shipped by parcel post, post 
age will be added to invoice. 


Queens 


Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each, any num- 
ber. 


No bees or queens sent C. O. D. Producing 
package bees and queens has our sole 
business for many years. We have passed that 
costly and dangerous experimental stage. Your 
order placed here brings highest value for the 
money invested. Write for complete 


been 


informa 
tion. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Queens 
Wholesale Only 


But may be ordered out not less than ten 
at a time as you want them. 


20 per cent books your 
». I 


order, balance just 
before shipping or C. O. D. 


Seven years experience with one of the 


largest queen breeders in the United States. 
Lots of 1000.............50¢ each 
St 8 ere ee 55c¢ each 
ee GE Re Sesvechvcennd 60c each 
2? *§ eae 65c each 
Cr -... ches ce eoonksen a 70c each 


Add 10e each to above prices for Carniolans 


Queens bred from the best of honey produc 
ers that have given fine records. 


Italians - Goldens - Carniolans 


Send for free circular. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Route A. Mercedes, Texas 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 337.) 

am prayin for just one more warm day 
to come. Unless Ab’s feet is a lot bet- 
ter quick he won’t be wavin no high 
fishin signs again very soon from his 
hay mow window, and I’ll pray for 
strength to keep away from the creek 
and my wife says she’ll help about my 
keepin away from the creek too. So 
guess I will, and the first warm day now 
will sure see the Triumph strain of win- 
ter-hunger resistant bees launched onto 
« waitin beekeepin world. And when old 
3yer and Doe Phillips and Jim Hamble- 
ton and Deyell and Geo. Demuth and 
Doe Gates and Mell Pritchard and W. K. 


Stover and Ault Bee Co. and Dave Run- 
nin and Cutts and Forehand and old 
Wood J. Miller all come runnin and 
say, ‘‘Please, dear Mr. O. Drone, can 
we have some first queens?’’ I’ll say, 
‘*No you can’t have some first queens, 
so you ean’t.’’ E. G. Carr, boss of N. J. 


beekeepin, can have some, and so can 
Doe Needham of Ithaca University and 
Jess Dalton and Jay Smith and Russell 
Kelty and Ab. That’s all. Prof. R. B. 
WilLson 


can’t have none either. 
[ ean’t wait now for that next warm 
day it seems. Me and Ab won’t work 


(Continued to page 341.) 


Try N. Norman’s 


Italian Queens 


and Bees Only 


I will have hundreds of No. 1 first-class queens 
for May and June delivery. Those queens will 
be reared from a natural honey flow from pop 
lar, black gum and basswood. Honey-bred 
queens are superior to those raised under an 
artificial sugar flow. I will guarantee those 
queens to give perfect satisfaction or I will 
replace or refund your money. You are to be 
the judge. I am not a new duck on the job 
I have been breeding three-banded Italian 
queens and bees for eight years. I will be in 
position to take care of your orders. Now, 10 
know those queens, split your order with some 





other good queen-breeder and test them out 
yourself and then you will know them. I 
guarantee pure three-banded Italian bees, free 
from diseases, purely mated, safe arrival in 
U. S. A. and Canada, and satisfaction. Refer- 
ence, Bank of Ramer, Ramer, Ala.; First Na 
tional Bank, Lapine, Ala 
1 6 12 100 

Untested queens ..$1.00 $5.50 $10.00 $72.00 
Select untested .. 1.20 6.50 12.09 90.00 
Tested queens 1.75 10.00 19.00 
Select tested 2.00 each 

We ship bees by express only F. O. B. One 


Ih. package with select untested queen, $4.00; 
12 or more, $3.75 each. One 3-lb. package with 
ueen, $5.50; 12 or more, $5.20 each 

N. Norman, Apiarist, Ramer, Ala. 
R. F. D. NO. 2. RAMER, ALABAMA. 


IN BEE 
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Immediate Delivery on 


Packages Bees & Queens 


New Prices 


Pure three-banded leather-colored Italians. 
Gentle and the best honey-gatherers. Delivered 


prices. Transportation charges prepaid. Ex- 
press or parcel post: 

1-lb. pkg. with young laying queen...... $3.50 
2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen..... 5.00 
3-ib. pkg. with young laying queen.... 6.00 
10 packages, either size, 25c per pkg. less 


20 or more packages, 50c per package less. If 


queenless packages are desired, deduct $1.00 
per package. 
QUEENS 
Am breeding from queen I sent in 1924 to 
Mr. Elmer Kommer, Vice-President Illinois 


Beekeepers’ Association, Woodhull, Ill. Mr. 
Kommer returned her to me to breed from, and 
writes that her colony produced eleven supers 
comb honey in 1925. The whole yard, all 
headed with my queens, averaged seven supers. 
Mr. C. F. Brown, Fairchild, Wis., wrote me 
he has kept bees 52 years, and mine are the 
best he ever owned. 

Prices: Select (one grade) young laying 
queens, $1.00 each; 10 or more, 90c each be 
fore June 1. Select tested queens, $2.00. Write 
for June prices. Safe arrival bees and queens, 
and pure mated queens guaranteed. Should 
you find a queenless colony I can send you a 
young queen immediately to save them. No 
disease. Health certificate and all necessary 
papers to carry bees through to U. S. A. and 
Canadian points without delay Am bonded 
with Surety Department, American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League. Investigate my financial re 
sponsibility. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 


Read This 


And bear in mind 
ceived the slightest 
fied customer 


that we have not re- 
complaint from a dissatis 


‘*The 50 queens bought of you last year did 
fine and were as good a bunch of queens as we 
have ever bought at any price.’’—Montana 

‘‘T am writing to thank you for the 25 
queens I got from you last spring, and I want 
to say they were the best queens I ever re 
ceived from the South. If you will give me the 
same service this spring I want you to quote 
me prices on the following,’’ etc.—Iowa. 


Names on request. 


You may expect the same standard of qual 
ity and service. 

Three-banded Italian Queens, prices as fol- 
lows: 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 24, 90c¢ each: 
25 to 49, 80c each; 50 to 100, 75¢ each; 100 
or more, 70c each. 

Safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 


John C. Hogg 
Alabama 


Ramer - - 
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Honey Girl Strain Pure Italians 


We offer you higher quality than ever before, by crossing our goldens, Hamburg Honey Girl 
and Conrad’s Honey Girl strains, and our three-banded 20-comb Honey Girl and 24-comb Honey 
Girl strains. To obtain the best results and intensify the best qualities of these strains required 
the attention of an expert. his work was entrusted to Mr. J. L. St. Romain, the originator of 
the Honey Giri strain 

Hundreds of queens were pedigreed. Six apiaries were established to mate the progeny of 
different breeding queens. Only the best are retained for breeding. We wish all our customers 
could visit us to see tor themselves what we are doing to make the Honey Girls the best bees 
in the world. We would like to show you hundreds and hundreds of colonies of pure Honey 
Girl bees headed by queens whose breeding we pedigree in order to trace back any unusual quali- 
ties. In this way we eliminate the undesirable or breed to intensify the desirable qualities that 
every beekeeper likes—productivity, hardiness, disease resistance, tongue length, temper, ana 
beauty 

Space does not permit us to tell you all we are doing, and neither would that convince you. 
A trial order is the only way you will be convinced. And you must be convinced, because we 
will send you the best we know how to produce Our price is so low that every beekeeper can 
afford to give us a trial order. Do not think that our price is too low and that we can not give 
you your money’s worth at our low price. We can do it because our sales are large. 

We now quote 5-pcund swarms with untested Honey Girl queens, 1 to 9 ine., $6.30 each; 10 
to 49 inc., $6.05; 50 to 99 ine., $5.90 each; 100 or more, $5.80 each. 

For other size packages and for queens without packages see our advertisement on page 335. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS #®*22,5O8,, 
Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 


E. A. SIMMONS - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 














Forehand’s Three-band Italian Bees and Queens 


are leaders in honey getting, gentleness, and beauty. They have been bred for the highest 
qualities for 33 years. 

Untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 25, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c. 

Select untested queens, 1 to 11, $1.25; 12 to 25. $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 


PACKAGE BEES, F. 0. B. GONZALES, FLA., VIA EXPRESS: 


1-pound package of bees with queen, $3.00; 10 packages and up, $2.75. 
2-pound package of bees with queen, $4.50; 10 packages and up, $4.00. 
3-pound package of bees with queen, $5.75; 10 packages and up, $5.25. 


100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States and Canada. 
Descriptive circular and prices on lots of 100 or more packages or queens upon application. 


N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida 























Leininger’s Strain of Italians 


We have been queen-breeders for nearly 50 years In all this time we have tested 
nearly every strain of Italian Bees in the U. S. A By this careful selection and breed- 
ing we have succeeded in producing a strain of bees surpassed by none but superior 
to many—bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Therefore, if you buy queens 
from us you may be assured that back of them are nearly 50 years of careful breeding for 
the production of honey. 

Beginning June 1 we will be ready to mail queens from this famous strain at the 
foliowing prices: 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. Tested, $1.50 
each. Select breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 each. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 





in 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued to page 339.) 
in no lumber yard next winter, I’ll bet. 
* * 7 
Mr. J. Brown of Villarica, Paraguay, 
a Englishman over there I guess, sent 
me a clippin from a London newspaper 
headed ‘‘Silver Fox Swindle—£10,000 
Taken from Public in a Month.’’ I sent 
it along to old Byer. 
* + o 
Mr. J. E. Goforth writes there’s been 
hard times out in Kansas this winter and 
he’s like Old Drone, then he says ‘‘ work 
that brings in cash has been awful searce 
with me all the past winter.’’ Work 
bein searce hain’t ever bothered me 
none, Mr. Goforth. You aint just like 
me. 
* . 7 
Mr. J. M. Munro, P. M., postmaster at 
Slate River Valley, Ont., Can., has quit 
takin Gleanins on account of me and this 
dept. There’s lots of men as has stopped 
subseriptions without near so good a 
cause I suppose. I expect old Byer is 
workin with his Canuck neighbors pisonin 
them all again me. Seems nobody to love 


me nowheres. 
— * * 


But just the same, whatever Postmas- 
ter Munro at Slate River Valley, Ont., 
(Continued to page 343.) 


Light Three-Banded 


Bees and{Queens 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BUYING PACKAGE 
BEES ON COMB 


95 per cent of the packages that are bought 
from the South go out with queens. This nat- 
ural food will keep bees contented in transit 
and solve the great problem of introduced 
queens. Queens are introduced and laying en 
route. No chances of queens on arrival. You 
are taking no chances of buying disease from 
us. Our bees are inspected by competent gov- 
ernment men. We guarantee safe delivery and 
issue health certificate with each shipment. We 
want your business and we aim to please you 
and grow our business. 


Will start shipping April 15. 15 per cent 


with order, balance at shipping time. Note 
our low prices: 

10 2-Ib. with selected untest. queen. ..$ 37.50 
Se ME a noth e none ebeseewieeans 90.00 
<p ebeeneknhweseewnde ae 175.00 
BOD DG on. 00 nb bie sicn es 0s0enson04 325.00 
10 3-lb. with selected untested queens 45.00 
SP BE oe ecb everson desseseccenece 108.75 
Ce Me Sesesnsncsacwesnsesaese se 212.50 
ek, SEFC TCT eee eee 00.00 
10 4-lb. with selected untested queens 52.50 
a Me: pbhevhekehtGnsecnstuatieka 27.50 
SP Got egcccecesessmscsseeeene 250.00 
PME, Dk ecsvandcasccatbeanaeeaene 475.00 


To those who have a short time for bees to 
build we advise the 5-lbs. on two frames with 
selected untested queens at $6.50 each package. 

. . . . 

Central Louisiana Apiaries 

Oscar Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 
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FREE 


Advice to buyers of package bees and queens. 
When you look over your colonies this spring 
and find you need bees at once, send your order 
to us and be sure of getting reliable service. 
We are fully equipped to handle rush orders. 
Our bees are the well-known three-banded 
Italians. We guarantee every shipment and 
replace all dead packages on receipt of bad 
order receipt from express company. 


QUEENS 


1 to 10, $1.10 each; 10 to 
25 to 50, 90c each. 


PACKAGES 
2-lb. and untested queen, 1 to 25, $3.50; 25 
or more, $3.00; 3-lb. and untested queen, 1 
to 25, $4.50; 25 or more, $4.00. 


NUCLEI 


25, $1.00 each; 


2-frame and untested queen, 1 to 25, $4.50; 
}-frame and untested queen, 1 to 25, $5.50; 
more than 10, deduct 50c each. 


Terms, 10 per cent to book, balance prior 
to shipping bees. F. O. B. Macon, Miss. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


Package Bees 


for May Delivery 





The spring in the Gulf States has been so 
backward and the weather so bad that not 
many bees will be shipped during this month 
(April), so most of the package bees will be 
shipped out during this coming month of May. 
You are NOT too late to secure your package 
bees, providing you order from the under- 
signed, who still has a good supply on hand. 
The offerings are bees from neighbors’ yards, 
shipped on Hoffman comb of sealed brood and 
honey to last them en route, which is the very 
best way to ship bees by express. I quote for 
May delivery, as follows: 


Eb. cGiicdcndeeraseviee snes $ 41.00 
Sy, PE 665 0.06002004000.00066868 102.00 
Se EE «bese vas eb nb sabene eens 203.00 
SGD DOE si cece wscescccstcesces 400.00 
BO SOG bi cccccccsccceseceseces 50.00 
BE GOO sc ccccceecncceceesesces 123.75 
et Ge. Gis 6c05646060660 0044 eRree 240.00 
ee ear re eee 475.00 


Can furnish 3-frame nuclei in lots of ten 
or more at $4.50 each. 


All the above bees will be furnished with 
Untested Queens at the price quoted and pack- 
ed to go by express, and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Any loss will be made up at once upon 
receipt of a bad order statement signed by 
your agent. Health certificate furnished with 
all shipments. 

Address TOWNSEND, Loreauville, La. 
‘*Where the good queens come from.’’ 
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800 Superior Italian BEES AND QUEENS 
Queens a Month April'and May deliveries, at the follow 


ing bargain prices: 
Package Bees Until June 1 1 21b. pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 30.00 

Mr. Beekeeper, this is not a large number 25 2-Ib. pkgs. with Italian queen 73.75 
of queens, but it is enough to head many a 50 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 142.00 


good COLONY during the season. These queens ® . 
are reared and caged by NEWTON B. SMITH, 100 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 275.00 


manager of our apiary, and nothing but the 1 3-lb. pkg. with Italian queen 4.25 
best is allowed to go to a customer. 10 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 39.50 
Our bees are BRIGHT, GENTLE, THREE- 25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 96.25 


BAND ITALIANS, and are crossed with the 50 3-Ib. pkgs. with Italian queen 187.50 
bees from several of the best beekeepers in 1 . . 
America So this is why we feel that when 100 3-1b. pkgs. with Italian queen 365.00 
you buy queens from us you get as good as ‘ 
can be had, and at a very reasonable price. _Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
Write for folder, or order from these prices. either the three-band or leather-colored strain 
with each package without extra cost. I am a 
We guarantee all bees and queens to reach shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
you in good condition, and please you in every tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No 
way. Never had disease in our apiary. Re- | disease. Very best strain of Italians that money 
member that our SERVICE is always at your | can buy and that I can produce. All orders 
command filled promptly on day wanted or your money 





Select queens, until May 20, 1, 80c; 12, | back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I 
$9.00: 100, $70.00. After May 20, 1, 70c; | @Specially appreciate orders from my old cus 
12, $7.80: 100, $60.00. ' | tomers, and will always give you the same 

| prompt, honest service. 

2-pound package DELIVERED, 1-4, $4.60; | References: Citizens National Bank of this 
5-15, $4.45; 16-24, $4.25; 25 up, $4.00 each. place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, 


Texas, where I lived for over 15 years before 
coming here. 


W. C. Smith & Company = g_ FE. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX. 
CALHOUN - - ALABAMA P. O. BOX 666 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


During the package season we have thousands of pounds of young 
bees hatching in our apiaries which are awaiting your orders. 

We ship only liberal weight packages of bees instead of just lean 
enough to get by; an order placed with us will not give you disappoint- 
ment. 

Our cages for shipping package bees are made of light and strong 
material so as to save our customers the unnecessary transportation 
charges often due to heavily constructed cages. 

All orders entrusted with us will be handled in a business-like man- 
ner and filled on dates as agreed upon when orders were accepted. 

We guarantee pure mating of all queens shipped out, and safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction on bees and queens. Nothing short of a satisfied 
customer will satisfy us. Health certificate with each shipment. 

Package Bees and Nuclei—2-lb. packages with select untested queens, 
each, $3.75; 10 to 25, $3.50; 25 to 100, $3.25. 3-lb. packages with select 
untested queens, each $4.50; 10 to 25, $4.25; 25 to 100, $4.00. Nuclei 
same price as packages. 

QUEENS of bright three-banded Italian stock. Select untested 
queens, each $1.00; 6, $5.40; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Select tested queens, 
each, $1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Breeders, $5.00 and up. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 841.) 
thinks of me, the poets has begun singin 
of my Triumph strain of bees. Paul 
Tennison Laird of St. Charles, Ia., like 
a bird of passage, breaks into song as 
follows to wit: 


I have a stand of bees, Old Drone, 
That is quiescent too. 
I gave them twenty pounds of stores 
And figured that would do. 
But winter came on with a roar, 
The honey didn’t last, 
And now they show no life at all 
For some bees can not fast. 
You have a real resistant strain 
From hunger, cold and storm; 
And, if I’m not mistaken, 
You said they’d never swarm. 
You pack your bees with cornstalks 
And never feed at all, 
And even steal the rations 
Which were left them in the 
Mail me a queen instanter 
And if she’s what you claim, 
I’ll send you a little honey 
And loudly shout your name. 


fall. 


Mr. Laird is now a friend of mine and 
gets one of the first Triumph queens. 
* * * 


With the poets singin of me, and me 
vergin on ready to unpack my Triumphs 
the first warm day now, things is settin 
as pritty as they can considerin I am 
still at the lumber yard and my wife 
happy and fishin season held back so 
awful. For instants, I aint worrin any 
about stores but Demuth and Jack Dey- 
ell are stomach akin now about stores 
all the time. I’ll give ’em somethin to 
really ake about the very first warm day 
now. I can just see ’em erimblin up 
and crawlin off when they see the 
Triumphs boilin out. . 

Oh, my! Just a waitin. 

OLD DRONE. 


P. S.—I guess I’ve said enough about 
old Byer above. If I aint, I’ll make it 
up next time. 


Bred under the same careful management 
as of old. Breeding that has made the SHAW 
line-bred Italian queens famous. Where quality 
counts. 

Breeders selected for prolificness, product- 
iveness, gentleness, and beauty, all the attrib- 


utes required in an apiary. 
The responsibility and honesty of the man- 


agement must be considered in _ selecting 
queens. This in our case has stood the test 
of time. Our Henry Ramsey is a grandson of 
Dr. J. B. Ramsey, spoken of by Mr. A. I. Root 
in Gleanings, April, page 245. Dr. Guy A. 
Shaw and his brother, Dr. J. W. K. Shaw, 
started queen-breeding in 1880. 


Season’s queens, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. The 
very best for breeding, $5.00. 


SHAW & RAMSEY 


LOREAUVILLE - - LOVYISIANA 


IN BEE CULTURE 
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VEUEUEUE NEES 


Get Running’s 
Queens 


and Get Honey 


PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERY 
1 choice untested Italian queen. .$ 1.00 








6 choice untested Italian queens. 5.40 
12 choice untested Italian queens 10.20 
1 choice tested Italian queen.... 1.75 
6 choice tested Italian queens.. 9.00 


Write for prices on larger quantities. 


All queens a from Sumterville, 
ama. 


—ADDRESS— 


David Running 
Sumterville, Alabama, 
or Filion, Michigan. 


I am booked full on package bees for 
this season. 


CE TE ee et ess sss 





rt Pe 


Packages on Combs 


Notice we are advertising in Gleanings 
since 1915. We have the light three- 
banded only, we ship on date promised 
or refund your money. We ship on combs 
only as we have proofs that it is better 
—it contains the natural feed. We ship 
only select young queens, All packages 
go out with a government health cer- 
tificate. All dead bees will promptly be 
replaced if proper express notation is fur- 
nished. Reference, my bank, Avoyalles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. We can ship bees 
all over U. S. on combs, as we can get a 
permit. Each package contains select 
untested queen. 

3-frame nuclei same prices as 3-pound 


packages. 

10 3-Ib., 45.00 10 4-Ib., $ 52.00 
25 3-lb., 103.00 25 4-lb., 127.00 
50 3-lb., 212.00 50 4-Ib., 248.00 
100 3-Ib., 400.00 100 4-Ib., 475.00 


5-Ib. bees, two frames of brood, and a se- 
lect tested queen, $6.50. 


20 per cent down, balance at shipping 
time. May delivery. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A, Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


attached. 20 per cent with order. 


IAMS, 





Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 


With select untested queens—l1 to 10 
2-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb., pkgs., $3.65 
each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 
above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 

JOHN WILL 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOX 178 OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 











CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Beekeepers, have you tried 


“BLOSSOM-SWEET ‘“ 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in 5 and 10 Ib. 
round pails and 60 Ib. 





the 


GRAY bees? Both races are very 


Plain and hardy, very prolific, gentle, wonderful winter- 

cans. Li ap ~ ers, highly resistant to all diseases, and as 
. . > 

ed cans of all descri Ss. honey producers have no equal. Caucasians 





WILKES-BARRE CAN purity at very reasonable prices. Direct i 
ported or our own selected stock, bred for 


hold world’s record for comb honey production. 
We offer Caucasians and Carniolans in their 


im 


ESTABLISHED i856 honey production. Get started with these bees 














WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. | you ‘full information. 

















W. A. Holmberg, Ceres, California 


today! Write for our free circular which gives 














“QUEEN TALKS 


By M. F. Deyell, cApiarist 


SOME THINGS TO REMEMBER ABOUT RE-QUEENING 
(Talk No. 8.) 


Occasionally a queen customer writes us It requires three weeks from the time 
something like the following: ‘‘The young queens lay eggs until the eggs develop into 
queen you sent was introduced right at the young worker bees, then two more weeks 


beginning of our main honey dow and T {OF {he young emerging pees to, besome 
sure am disappointed because her colony the time eggs are laid until full-fledged 
didn’t gather as much surplus honey as honey-gathering bees are developed. 


my other colonies with old queens. The proper time to requeen is during 
It is obvious to the experienced beekeep- July or early in August, but if requeening 
er that had the young queen in question was not done at that time young queens 
been introduced five or six weeks peier to should be introduced in the spring as early 
the commencement of the main honey flow as possible. In any event, every colony 
she would have had time to produce a should be headed with a young prolific 
populous colony to gather the maximum queen for maximum results in honey pro 
honey crop. duction. 
ITALIAN QUEEN PRICES APRIL 10 TO JUNE 15 
Quantity: 1to9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over 
re $1.50 each. $1.35 each. $1.25 each. $1.10 each. $1.00 each, 
Select Untested ...++.. 2,00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.55 each. 1.45 each, 
Dn iverenséendsdes 2.50 each. 2.25each. (Note: The price of Tested Queens 
Select Tested ctr 2.70 each. does not change thruout the season.) 
PRICES JUNE 16 TO OCTOBER i5. 
seers $1.29 each. $1.00 each. $0.90 each. $0.80 each. $0.75 each. 
Select Untested ........ 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.20 each. 1.10 each. 1.00 each, 


Note: Our Untested and Select Untested laying queens prove to be approximately 
99 per cent purely mated 


PRICES OF BEES APRIL 15 TO AUGUST 15. 


1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 
2-pound package of bees................ $5.00 each. $4.50 each. $4.00 each. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Combless rt Pe Bees.’’ 
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Townsend’s Bulletin “No. 28 


Townsend & Comos, Breeders of ARISTO- 
CRAT strain of three-banded Italian bees. Our 
Aristocrat strain of bees has been developed 
from the breeding stock purchased from J. P. 
H. Shaw & Co. We have purchased the entire 
outfit, s6 control the entire output of genuine 
Shaw bees. 

We are not selling as many Aristocrat breed- 
ing queens as we would like. The fact is, our 


stock runs so high that we have many, many 
breeders, and to get this stock introduced 
among the masses of honey producers, we 


have decided to make a very reasonable price 
on some grades, so every producer who wants 
to improve his or her stock can do so without 
having to pay much more money than ordinary 
tested queens sell for. Just listen to what 
we are going to say about prices of breeding 
queens for the balance of the season, and they 
are genuine Aristocrat stock. We quote as 
follows: 
Extra Super X Breeding queens at.$25.00 each 
XXX Breeding queens at........ 5.00 each 
XX Breeding queens at ......... 4.00 each 
The queen to select: If you are not satis- 
fied with anything but the best, or are breed 
ing bees and queens for the market, you should 
select the Extra Super X queen; but if you 
are an ordinary honey producer (like the 
writer is when at home at Northstar, Michi 
gan) then the XXX Breeding queen, or the 
XX breeding queen will be all that is neces- 
sary to improve your stock of bees, for, really, 
the Extra Super X Breeding queen is one of 
the XX or XXX Breeding queens, but we se 


best of them for this superior 
breeder. If you cannot afford one of the 
Super X queens, and decide that you will 
need one of our cheaper breeding queens, re- 
member, whichever breeder you select, she will 
be an Aristocrat, and we will not let a single 
poor queen leave our yards under this Aristo- 
crat name. We are in a position to mail 
breeding queens at once. Untested Aristocrat 
queens will be offered for June and later 
mailings. 

All queens 


lect the very 


reared under E. D. Townsend's 


personal instructions and supervision, giving 
the purchaser the benefit of his fifty years 
among his bees at Northstar, Michigan, where 


19 bee yards are now operated. 
PACKAGE BEES HEADED WITH ARISTO- 
CRAT QUEENS 

will furnish for May delivery two-frame 
nuclei, headed with ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Untested 
queens in lots of ten for $40.00. 

We will furnish for May delivery, 2-lb. 
ages of bees headed with ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 


We 


pack 
Un- 


tested queens, ten for $40.00. 

If you prefer a_ three-pound package of 
bees, headed with an untested ‘‘Aristocrat’’ 
queen, the price will be $50.00 for ten pack 
ages. 

Safe delivery guaranteed. Health certifi 
eate. There has NEVER been disease nearer 
than 100 miles of Loreauville. E. D. Town- 
send, sales manager and adviser. J. P. Comos, 
queen-breeder and part owner. Address Town 
send & Comos, Loreauville, La., ‘‘ Where the 
good queens come from.’’ 


BEES--FREE DELIVERY 


CITRONELLE BEES and QUEENS 


Delivered at following prices with satisfaction guaranteed. We do not 
have heavy honey flows here to wear bees out; have a slow regular flow 
which enables us to supply good fresh young bees that will harvest 


the crop for you. 
PACKCAGE BEES 


Select untested queens furnished with package bees. 


package if wanted by mail. 
Quantity: 


Add 25e to each 


50 to 500. 
$3.80 
4.80 


10 to 50. 


$4.00 
5.00 


1 to 10. 
2-lb. packages 4.25 


3-lb. packages 
QUEENS 


Select untested ........ ”* $1. 20 $11. 00 $44, 00 $85. 00 $400. 00 $750. 00 
Untested queens ....... 1.00 10.00 40.00 75.00 370.00 730.00 
Tested queens ......... 1.50 17.00 70.00 


Tested breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 each. 


Remember, when comparing prices, we pay all delivery charges. 


The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 
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~ Attention, Beekeepers! 


Through a misunderstanding my advertisement was taken out of Gleanings 
after the February issue, and I did not find this out until too late for April issue. My 
friends and customers naturally supposed that I was booked up, and this has 
caused me to lose some business. I am in position to take care of quite a bit of 
business during the month of May and give prompt service. 


1 2pound package with untested queen.................... $ 4.25 
10 2-pound packages with untested queen................ ocoe Oe 
25 2-pound packages with untested queen.................... 90.00 
50 2-pound packages with untested queen..................... 175.00 
100 2-pound packages with untested queen.................... 325.00 

1 3-pound package with untested queen.................... 5.25 
10 3-pound packages with untested queen.................. .. 45.00 
25 3-pound packages with untested queen.................... 108.75 
50 3-pound packages with untested queen.................... 212.50 

100 3-pound packages with untested queen.................... 400.00 


Two and three frame nuclei at same prices as packages. Tested queens, 50 cents 
extra. Three-band Italian only. 

Certificate of State Inspector with each shipment. There has never been any 
disease in this section of the state and Georgia is now entirely free of foul brood. [ 
guarantee safe delivery and will replace or refund on receipt of bad order report 
signed by the express agent at point of delivery. I do not recommend shipment 
by parcel post. 

I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. for nearly 20 years and 
have been engaged in the bee business for over 15 years. 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 
Bright Three-Banded Bees and Queens 


Every queen used in my queen-rearing yard is carefully selected from high pro- 
ductive colonies. The famous Queen Ann that you will read of in the following tes- 
timonial is one of my breeders: 


**One of the 14%4-lb. packages bought from you is heading my apiary. 
I have gotten eight full supers of honey from it, above 400 pounds in weight. 
Also made a fall increase from her colony. Her name is Queen Ann, and I 
am sending her to you to rear me some daughters from her.’’ (Name on 





request.) 
PRICE LIST—I PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
l-pound package with select untested queens..................+2eee- $3.25 each 
144-pound package with select untested queens............... ee cece eeeee 4.25 each 
2-pound package with select untested queens...............-eeseeeeee 5.25 each 
3-pound package with select untested queens................-e2eeeeee- 6.25 each 


25¢ less per pkg. on 10 or more packages. 50¢ less per pkg. on 20 or more packages. 
For delivery after May 15, packages will be 25c¢ less per package than above 
listed prices. 
Select untested queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 50 for $42.50. 
Select tested queens, $2.00 each; 10 for $17.50. 


Safe arrival, prompt service, and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 10 per cent 
cash books your order; balance just before shipment is made. Send me your rush or- 
ders and I will not disappoint you. 


Hayneville Apiary Company 


W. E. HARRELL, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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Root “Quality” ; 
Smokers q , 4 


Easiest to Handle —— 
Properly Balanced 
Smoker Properly Directed 
Everlastingly Smokes 
Last the Longest 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


Builders of Smokers for 49 Years 
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This Canco honey package 
is offered in 3 sizes—2¥2 lb. 
cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 
Brilliantly decorated in red, 
green and gold. 


“ * 





“4 use this package 


for your honey? 
W HY? For no other reason than 


* to sell more honey—to aid 
you to build a permanent trade—to help 
you make more money. 


Think over in your mind the advantages 
of a handsome eye-catching decorated metal 
package—like this Canco honey pail. 


It makes a fine display, a long-life advertise- 
ment, a full time salesman for you wherever it 
goes. It earns its cost with plenty to spare. 


Any Canco representative or any of these dis- 
tributors will gladly show samples and quote 
prices—it’s not too late to order now for this 
season. 


Colorado Honey Producers Association, Denver, Col. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
10 Tivoii Street, Albany, N. Y. 
1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
23 W. 3rd Street, Sioux City, lowa 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON ONT. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 

















